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THE TABULAR VIEW 


W iJITIXG in The Review of last December, Joliii 
E. Burchard, ’23, said: “The work of Prescott 
and Underwood was outstanding in its comprehensive¬ 
ness, in its accuracy, and in its fundamental nature. . . . 
There is no question but that the three cla.ssic papers of 
these two M.I.T. men in the years 189,5 to 1898 marked 
the most important step [in the pre.servation of fo(Kl] 
since Pasteur.” The Pre.scott to whom Mr. Burchard 
referred is dean of science at the Institute, head of the 
I)ej)artment of Biology and Public Health, and author 
of the article, “Putting (lerms to Work,” on page 215. 
Aside from his work as an educational administrator. 
Dean Samukl (’. Pkkscott, '94, has devoted his life to 
the ajqdications of biology to industry. During the War 
he was in charge of food re.search and the problems of .stor¬ 
age in Army training camps. In 1918-1919 he was in 
charge of the division of dehydration of the Bureau of 
('hemistry in Washington. For three years he was 
director of the research laboratory of the United Fruit 
Uompany in Co.sta Rica, where he made notable .studies 
in food preservation, and for 17 years he was director 
of the Boston Biochemical Laboratory. C. In addition to 
his teaching activities in the Department of English and 
lli.story at the Institute, Frf.dkrk'K G. F.\ssktt, ,Ir., 
(page 220) is one of The Review’s most dependable and 
stimulating contributors and one of the editors of 
Research Reports, ])ublished at the Institute. Dnly once 
in recent years has The Review included poetry 
(March, 1936), and at that time, too, Profe.ssor Fas.sett 
was the poet. Arthur W’.atson (page 221) is sec¬ 
retary of, and technical adviser to, the committee on the 
Technology Mu.seum. In this capacity he had charge of 
arranging the splendid Henry P. Kendall loan exhibi¬ 
tion of whaling, now to be seen in Technology’s Nau¬ 
tical Museum. Mr. Watson, .sometime assi.stant curator 
of the New Bedford Whaling Museum, is an authority 
on the great whaling industry which once brought 
romance and wealth to New England ports. 

A LE'UITHI by Henry Bowen Brainerd of Wellesley, 
Mass., recently [)ubli.shed in the Harrard Aliimui 
Bulletin, .seemed to us to be an unusually percij)ient 
statement of the objectives of The Review: “As I .see 
it,” wrote Mr. Brainerd, “the Bevieic is primarily a good 
magazine in the modern style, edited for the tyj)e of 
men who graduate from M.I.T. and rather emphasizing 
news of the Institute. It is certainly a magazine which 
interests readers whether or not they are graduates of 
the Institute. In addition to news from Uambridgeport, 
it carries news of science and engineering from all parts 
of the world, generally with an alumni angle, but never 
with the alumni angle ob.scuring the news interest. Then 
it carries photograjdis, good photographs and lots of 
them, many by out.standing photographers, many that 
would win salon prizes. There must be an average of 
two photographs j)er page, and the technical nature of 
their subjects is not allowed to interfere with their 
quality as photographs. . . .” 
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J//st for Fun! 

Can you solve the “Problem of Napoleon”? 

Given, a circle; find its center, using a com¬ 
pass only. Every point in the construction 
must be determined by a true intersection. 
Approximations and estimations of points 
of tangency are not allowed. 


A NEW TECHNIQUE IN 

METAL 

COATING PROCESSES 

is based upon reactions between metals and 
their volatilized salts. The coatings produced 
are uniform and bright and can be made 
very thick. They are so tenacious that they 
withstand subsequent hot or cold working. 
Coating takes place wherever hot gases can 
circulate, and surface details are minutely 
preserved. C. Write to us for further in¬ 
formation on this patented process, which 
has not yet been commercially exploited. 

CALIBRON PRODUCTS, INC. 

West Orange, New Jersey 



When witliin-the-iiiass 

Temperatures are Required 

The Cambridge Nee<lle Pyrometer was developtnl ^‘hy 
request” for th<‘ research engineers of one of the larger 
riil>ber companies. The w idespr<*ad use of accelerators has 
so increas<‘cl the danger of scorching that safety demands 
that you know the wilhin-lhc-mass temperature luTore 
pr<K‘eeding with various operations. 'I'ln^ Cainl>ridge 
Needle Pyromeler is ideal for indicating temperatures 
within-the-mass. It is fiirni.shed as an imieperident instru¬ 
ment or as one of the three instruments of the needle, 
mold, surfac'c combination Pvrometer. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Surface • Meedle • Mold 

PYROMETERS 

Send for descriptive literal lire 

CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 

3732 Grand Central Terminal New York, N. Y. 
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MAIL RETURNS 

LETTERS AND PICTURES FROM REVIEW READERS 


Mercury Fountain 

From William H. F. Drew: 

. . . tTxler the heading of “Paris Eixposition” [November issue] 
your reporter missed a scotip, or was it because you just do not adver¬ 
tise your competitors? 

Alexander (^alder, one of the best of the modern artists, whose 
mercury fountain is illustrated, was a splendid engineering student 
and graduated from Stevens, Class of '19. It is too bad there was not a 
description of the working of that fountain, because it is very inter¬ 
esting — especially the finely balanced movements that were devel¬ 
oped. If you look at the picture, you will note that it is a series of 
fulcrunis and levers. 

Xew york% X. )'. 

From Alexander Calder: 



Hvgo P. Herdeg 


The [ahove] photographs give a pretty good idea of the fountain. 
A pump and a reservoir were placed under the stairs in the inclosed 
part of the l)iiilding, and a large pipe to take the mercury from the 
basin to the pump and a small one to bring it back, under pressure, 
from the reservoir to the fountain, were laid under the paving. Due 
to tlie weight of the mercury, tlie extreme lieight permitted me from 
which to spill it was about a meter. Also, as the mercury splashes and 
wastes it.self in very fine globules in all directions when permitted to 
fall for more than two or three inches on another surface of mercury, 
it was necessary to keep tne whole thing very low. 

So I used three plates, of irregular form, and permitted the mercury 
to flow across one after the other, spilling over a lip at the end of 
each plate. This gave the spectator the opportunity to look down upon 
the surface of the mercury as it flowed and also increased the effective 
surface of the mercury an<l varied its forms. 

There were also limitations as to material •— those I was given to 
work with being gla.ss and polished steel. But the ba.sin was made of 
concrete, lined with pitch; so I discovered that that, too, was per¬ 
missible. This was very fortunate, as pitch has a fiat black surface, 
which gives the strongest possible contrast to the mercury, whereas 
glass or polished steel is much closer to the mercury in color value. 
So I made the plates of steel, and once they were in po.sition, had the 
working surfaces covereri with pitch, and the supports and under 
surfaces painted black. First I had the plates made according to my 
design, and then took them to the fountain, supported them on a 
falsework, and then designe<l the supports. 

As the design, thus far, was low, and the movement very gentle, 
1 adde<i a mobile element, wTiich would increase the movement, add 
color, and also give the name of the mines from which the mercury 
came. This was composed of a rod, slung from a spot near its center 
and ending in a flat plate of irregular form, at the bottom, whose 
weight was sufficient to support a second, finer rod and maintain a 
steep slope. The upper rod had at its bottom end a circular disk, 
painted red, and at its upper extremity it flaunted, made of a single 
piece of bra.ss wire, the name of the mines, Almaden. . . . Thus there 
were five colors in the composition: brass, red, flat black, the gray 
of the stones, and the mercury. 


The movement was caused by the jet of mercury flowing from the 
third plate, w^hich was a sort of chute, with dams, tapping against 
the heavy plate, causing a swaying of the red disk and of the name 
Almaden. 

Curiously enough, there was no mercury available at the time of 
the conception and construction of the fountain. So I bought some 
ball bearings and permitted them to flow over the surfaces of the 
small, rough model which I had made. And thus we were able to specu¬ 
late as to what w'ould happen wdth the mercury, once we had it. The 
mercury arrived exactly in the middle of the afternoon of the press 
opening of the pavilion. There w’ere 200 liters valued, I was given to 
understand, at half a million francs. One hundred and fifty liters were 
put into circulation, and the rest held in reserve to take care of losses 
due to splashing, seepage, and so on. 

Roxbury, Conn. 

Any Number of Answers 

I X December, Howard M. Edmunds, ’05, submitted this 
problem: “There is one (and only one) set of five right 
triangles whose sides are all whole numbers and whose areas 
are all equal. What are they?” This brain teaser resulted in so 
much discussion that we requested Professor Philip Franklin 
of the Institute’s Department of Mathematics to review it. 
Here is his response: 

From Philip Franklin: 

The statement of the problem, “ Find a set of five right triangles 
(there is only one) having integral sides and the same area,” is inexact. 
Not, as some readers suggested, because there is no answer, but be¬ 
cause there are aiiynumberofamswers. In fact, it was pointed out by the 
French mathematician, Fermat, in 1640 that if a, 6 , c are three integral 
sides of a right triangle, so that a*-l"5*=c®, then 4a6c*, c**-4a*6* — 
6 *)*, c*~\-4a^lr are the sides of a .second right triangle having the 
same area as the one with sides 2 ac(a^— 6 ^), 26c(a*—6*), 2 c*(a^— 6 *), 
formed from the first by .scaling up the sides. This process may be re¬ 
peated, starting with tlie second triangle, and scaling up the sides of 
the pair just found to obtain three, and so on. Thus the problem has a 
solution even if the five be replaced by some greater number, and one 
triangle of the set may be taken similar to any particular right triangle 
with integral sides. 

The process just described leads to enormous numbers. If, for 
example, we start with 4, 3, 5 in place of a, 6 , c and form a set of five, 
the common area will be a number of more than 250 digits. We may 
obtain sets with a smaller common area by a modification of the 
process. We start with a set of three triangles of equal area, using a 
rule given by Diophantus of Alexandria (circa 300 a.d.). Diophantus 
observed that if x, y, z are three integers such that x^-fxi/-hy^~z^, 
then iixz, z^—x^, 2 ^z, z^—y^y 2 (xd-y)z, (x+y)^—z^ 

{x-\-yY-\-z^ give integral sides of tliree right triangles, each of which 
has its area equal to xyz{x-\-y). We note that all such sets Xy y, z w'ith- 
out common factors may be found by taking two whole numbers p 
(not divisible by 3) and q (having no factor in common with p) and 
putting x = p(p+2y), y = ?(2p+3g), 2 = p 2 _|_ 3 p^_j_g^ 2 ^ 

If we take p = q=\y and then use the process of Fermat on two of 
the three triangles, we find a set of five triangles with a common area 
210(2X29X41X23X37X47)2, approximately 1.9X10>N If we write 
/I = 29X41 and /i = 23X37X47, the area is 840 . 42^2 ^nd the sides are 
as follows: 21, 20, 29, each multiplied by 2.4/^; 35, 12, 37, each multi¬ 
plied by 2.4/U, 112, 15, 113, each multiplied by AB\ 2X840X841 = 
2X840 (29)», (841)2-(840)2=412, (841)2-1-(840)2, each multiplied by 
/U. 2X840X1369 = 2X840 (37)^ (1369)2-(840)*= (23X47)*, (1369)2+ 
(840)2, each multipliefl by ..4. 

E. (i. Allen,’ 00 , called my attention to the fact that the English 
puzzler, Dudeney, recently gave two sets of four triangles of the same 
area, with much smaller sides, by guessing a fourth triangle to go with 
certain triplets of Diophantus. For p, 9 = 1, 3, the sides are 660, 259, 
709, each doubled; 140, 1221, 1229, each {Concluded on page £0^) 
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Where the first Webster Vacuum Feed' 
Water Heaters and Vacuum Systems 
of Steam Heating were manufactured. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN STEAM HEATING 


F ifty years ago, there wasn’t a golf 
course in all America! 

Fifty years ago— 

In New York City, an impetuous 
youth named Theodore Roosevelt 
ran third in the mayoralty election. 

In Detroit, rocky wasteland marked 
the future locations of the great auto¬ 
mobile factories. * 

In Tulsa, Oklahoma—there was 
no Tulsa, Oklahoma! 

In Washington, Grover Cleveland 
was President of the United States ... 
the proposed establishment of a Fed¬ 
eral Department of Agriculture was 
called dangerous class legislation . . . 
there was an embarrassing annual 
surplus in the accounts of the U. S. 
Treasury! 

V V V 

In 1888,—fifty years ago—Warren 
Webster Sc Company started business 
in a small building where the first 


Webster Feed-Water Heaters and 
Webster Vacuum Systems of Steam 
Heating were manufactured. 

As pioneers of the Vacuum System 
of Steam Heating, Warren Webster 
&c Company replaced crude, hit-or- 
miss efforts with positive, ample heat, 
turned wasted exhaust steam to the 
service of industry; gave new impetus 
and life to the Heating Industry. 

In the years that have followed, 
the efforts of the Webster organiza¬ 
tion have been devoted to the de¬ 
velopment of this new principle in 
steam heating. Webster Service was 
constantly available to determine the 
proper Webster System Equipment 
for each installation from a complete 
line of tested and proven appliances. 
For heating comfort and economy, 
thousands of building owners se¬ 
lected Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating. 


In 1928, Warren Webster Sc Com¬ 
pany introduced the Webster Moder¬ 
ator System and provided a new 
high level in heating service. Each 
year since then has seen wider recog¬ 
nition of the effectiveness of centrally 
controlled orificed steam heating, 
more installations converted to Mod¬ 
erator Control, more specifications 
calling for central control and orific- 
ing in new buildings. 

V V V 

T oday— fifty years after that 
modest beginning in 1888— 
Webster is the best known name in 
steam heating. Webster’s position 
in the Heating Industry today is the 
result of fifty years of constant prog¬ 
ress plus the work of a national 
organization of steam heating special¬ 
ists in securing correct application of 
steam heating systems in more than 
70,000 buildings. 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, CAMDEN, N.J. 


Illustration below shows Factory and Main Office today 


H. F. MARSHALL ’19 






















When you want accurate and de- 
jiendable automatic temperature or 
humidity control for Air Conditioning 
systems or Industrial Processes call in 
a Powers engineer. With a very com¬ 
plete line of self-operating and com¬ 
pressed air operated controls we are 
well equipped to fill your requirements. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR 
GO., 126 St. Rotolph Street. Roston. 
OJJices in 45 Cities—See your phone directory. 

4 C? "V •’f Temperature and 
^xO X ^ Humidity Clontrol 
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MAIL RETURNS 

{Concluded from page 202) 


doubled; 29()(), 231, 291)9; and the fourth, found by trial, is 6160, 111, 
6161. For p,q=\, 5, the .sides are 4080, 1001, 4201, each doubled; 528, 
7735, 7753, each doubled; 17472, 935, 17497; and the fourth, found 
by trial, is 1428, 715, 1597, each multiplied by 4. However, when we 
try to find a fifth triangle by Fermat’s method to go witli either set, 
the areas are, in the best case, about 2.3X10-- and 4.9X10-^, re¬ 
spectively, or somewhat larger than the area for the set given above. 

Hut there are sets with smaller areas than that; for example, the set 
with area 2X3X11X19 (3X4X5X7X13)2 = 37383746400, approxi¬ 
mately 3.7X10^“. The sides are: 

176 = 16X11, 57=3X19, 185, each multiplied by (2X3X5X7X13) 
304 = 16X19, 297 = 3X9X11, 425, each multiplied by (2X5X7X13) 
132=12X11, 475 = 25X19, 493, each multiplied by (3X4X7X13) 
836 = 4X11X19, 1323 = 27X49, 1565, each multiplied by (4X5X13) 
32448 = 64X3X169, 256025= 11 X19X25X49, 258073, each multi¬ 
plied by 3 

I obtained the foregoing by a tentative method involving the con¬ 
struction of a table of the first few hundred possible areas of integral 
right triangles having no large prime factors. 

Cambridge^ Mass. 


Toward Better Automobiles 

From Alfred F. Steensen, '26: 

While very much in sympathy with the goal of better automobiles, 
1 find myself differing from the opinions in “Toward Better Auto¬ 
mobiles ' [December Review]. To begin with, I object to the use of 
the smear word, “gadget. ’ This term appears to be indiscriminately 
applied to portions of the car not useful to the particular person. . . . 

While yearly models introduce much waste, continuous improve¬ 
ment is desirable, an<l competition is inescapable. The 25-year car is 
unsound on at least three counts: The car of 25 years ago — 1913 — 
would not be popular today, even as a gift. The car of today, in 25 
years, or 1963, will probably not represent the ultimate in transporta¬ 
tion. The third point is that the extra cost of building for 25 years’ 
service woiihl bring the purchase price .so much higher that the cars 
could not be generally sold. . . . 

The criticisms of glaring headlights, difficult tire changing, and 
heavy corner posts appear to me to be justified. However, 1 question 
the danger in sloping, divided windshields. The middle barrier does not 
obstruct vision unduly, and the varying angle is little worse in the 
divided windshield. . . . 

The criticism of the development of more comfortable automobiles 
is unfortunate. It is only recently that comfort has been considered in 
ilesign, and while there have been unfortunate results, such as under¬ 
estimation of .spee<l, the present designs are far from the desirable 
limit. In all cars the rear seat, being virtually over the rear axle, is still 
less comfortable than the front seat near the middle of the wheel base. 

1 agree with Mr. Exley [February Review] that the modern car is 
unnec'essarily heavy. As he .say.s, eventually automobiles may advance 
with the technical sciences, Mr. Eaton [’17] appears to be very op¬ 
timistic in hoping for control on ice comparable to control on dry 
pavement. However, improvement should be readily obtained, partic¬ 
ularly by improved weight distribution. The overhanging rear end in 
the modern car appears to make rear-wheel .skids more common, 
outweighing the advantages of four-wheel brakes. Mr. Miller [’02] 
appears to have described the Stout Scarab ” without overhang of 
body over wheels, and engine in rear. Broadly, his suggestion appears 
reasonable--larger inside and smaller outside. -\t the present time 
the price limitation seems to rule it out. Mr. Whitmore [’38] seems to 
feel that now that the better automobile has been specified, some 
manufacturer should make it. This car must be free from gadgets, not 
too comfortable or powerfully engined, with bumpers on all four sides, 
internally operated jacks, and summer cooling devices. On the con¬ 
trary, it appears that scientists and engineers are essentially no 
different from other car owners. They have their prejudices and pet 
peeves, and one engineer’s meat is some scientist’s poison. 

Sharon^ Mass. 
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SHE SAYS 


The alert, courteous voice of the telephone that concerns telephone service, we hope 
operator is known to all who use the tele- you can say; “They’re nice people to do 
phone. To the little old lady in the shawl, business with.” ... 
the man in the big house on the hill, or a 
tiny tot of six, the words are the same, 

“Number, please” and “Thank you.” 

The Bell System appreciates your patron¬ 
age and tries to deserve it. In everything ItELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


170,000 Women Are Employed by the Bell System 

More ihnn half of the 315.000 employees of the 
Hell System are women. Their average length of 
service is about ten years. They are your friends 
and neighbors. 
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Sait ponds in lirittanY^ 
France, where salt is (tb- 
tained from sea uxiter 
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Steel ol uniform properties is the first key to a uniform Uniform response to heat treatment is but one 
product and to steady, economical production. of the many qualities of Moly steels that help to 

By using Chrome-Moly steel (SAE 4140), a manu- simplify production problems, 

facturer was able to heat treat 1 / 2 " to 2" bolt stock in Any engineering or production head interested in 

tonnage lots and still hold physical properties to close turning out a better product at lower cost will do 

and difficult specifications. What s more, the steel was well to look deeply into Moly steels and irons. Our 

machinable enough after heat treatment to allow technical book, "Molybdenum,” is free for the asking, 

thread-cutting with a standard automatic die-head. Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 

PRODUCERS OF FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, CALCIUM MOLYBDATE AND MOLYBDENUM TRIOXIDE 


Climax 


-den-um Company 
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The Trend of Affairs 


W etter than Water 

S OAP owes its detergent aetion to the faet tliat the 
I long molecules which it contains have, at one end, 
a group which is soluble in water and, at the other, 
a group which is soluble in fats and oils. S(Kliuin stea¬ 
rate, the jjrincipal ingredient of any hard soa]>, has the 
acidic carbonyl group’s smlium salt, soluble in water, 
at one end of its molecule, while the rest of the molecule 
consists of a long chain of 17 carbon atoms — a group¬ 
ing which, by itself, has the properties associated with a 
fairly heavy lubricating oil. 

A soap solution brings water and grease into such inti¬ 
mate contact that the grease is emulsified and carried 
away; this is probably the best explanation, at pre.sent, 
for the detergent action of soap. Soap solutions, how¬ 
ever, have another remarkable property: The soap re¬ 
duces the surface tension of the water in which it is dis¬ 
solved, thus causing the solution to wet substances more 
readily and to cling more firmly to their surfaces than 
does water alone. Hence soap is a wetting agent, as well 
as a detergent. 

For many years chemists have recognized that Tur¬ 
key-red oil — sulphonated castor oil — must be used if 
alizarin is to be applied successfully for the dyeing of 
Turkey red. While it is now certain that the sulphonated 
ca.stor oil functions as a wetting agent, the matter has 
not attracted particular attention, although the prac¬ 
tice has been regarded as an empirical necessity for gocal 
results. Wetting agents arc by no means new, but the 
term is new, as is the term, penetrants, suggesting an¬ 
other use to which the material may be put. 

During the pa.st three or four years, wetting agents 
have become very prominent. Many of them are avail¬ 
able commercially; many more have been studied and 
patented. They are used in laundries, in the dyeing and 
tanning industries, in the washing of fruit, in medicine 

(iOf)) 


(where they impart an increa.sed efficacy to aiitise])tic 
.solutions), in tooth paste, in metalworking .shoi)s, and 
wherev'er it is desired to ap|)ly an a(|ueous solution 
quickly and completely to the surface of a material. 
Some wetting agents are detergents, but some are not. 
The two properties are not necessarily associated, nor 
can the detergency of soap solutions be explained as due 
to their wetness. 

The i)roperties of a wetting agent may be demon- 
•strated .strikingly by a simple experiment: I’icces of sail 
cloth or wads of cotton, for example, will ordinarily 
float on water for hours; when thrown onto water which 
contains a small amount of wetting agent, they .sink 
immediately. .\ drop of water on a .smooth surface of 
paraffin stands up in the form of an almo.st spherical 
globule; the water makes an angle of 115 degrees with 
the paraffin. If the sodium .salt of a fatty acid contain¬ 
ing two, four, .six, eight, and so on, carbon atoms is dis¬ 
solved in the water, no considerable change in the angle 
which the water makes with the i)araffin is apparent 
until acids containing more than eight carbon atoms are 
u.sed. With an increase beyond eight, the angle de- 
crea.se.s rapidly. A hundredth-formal .solution of the 
sodium .salt containing 14 carbon atoms makes an angle 
of only about 15 degrees with the ])araffin surface. .V 
hundredth-formal solution of sodium .stearate (IH car¬ 
bon atoms) might be expected to make almo.st no 
angle at all and, hence, to spread out on the paraffin sur¬ 
face, wetting it j)erfectly, but this experiment could not 
be tried because such a solution of .s(Hiium stearate is a 
jelly at ordinary temperatures. 

Several varieties of wetting agents are now available 
commercially. The sodium alkyl sulphates, in which the 
alkyl group is either a grouj) like lauryl (1:2 carbon 
atoms), which is procurable from natural sources, or a 
forked chain (perhaps of 17 carbon atoms), which is 
{)roduced by synthesis, arc widely used as wetting agents. 
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lufuipriumt in drilling oil u'ells. The standing pipes, sue- 
cessfully screu^ tog('ther, follotv the drill as it Itores dotvnivard. 
Record depths drilled to daU^ hate exceeded 13,()()() feet 


The same substances find use as hard-water soaps, for 
the calcium and magnesium salts of the alkyl sulphuric 
acids, unlike the corresponding salts of the ordinary 
soap acids, are soluble in water. Other wetting agents 
are the sodium salts of the sulphonatcd alkyl naphtha¬ 
lenes. These, like the sodium alkyl sulphates, owe their 
I)ropcrties to the electronegative parts of their mole¬ 
cules. Other sub.stances, like the alkylated ammonium 
and phosphonium salts, derive their power as wetting 
agents from the electropositive parts of their molecules. 
There are wetting agents for use in acid, in alkaline, and 
in neutral solutions. 

Proverbially, things absorb water like a sponge and 
shed water like a duck. We have not heard w'hether 
sponges are endowed with their own natural wetting 
agents, but there is a tale of how science circumvented 
nature in the matter of the duck. A chemist, wondering 
concerning the effect of his wetting agents on a duck, 
put the duck into a tub of water in which a small amount 
of wetting agent had been dissolved. The poor duck, 
unable to swim, wallowed about and finally .sank, until 
only its head remained above the water. This was an 
ignominious and unusual position for a duck to be in. 
The chemist, being a humanitarian, fearing lest the 
bird might have suffered a chill, invited the duck to 
dine with him and his family on the following evening. 
So it fell out. He was made fully at home and was served 
with aiiplesauce and Burgundy. Everyone liked the 
duck, and the duck agreed with everyone. There is no 
other .sequel to this hi.story of the humani.st and the wet- 
ing agent. 

Figures in Plastics 

N O self-respecting whaling skipper ever reached for 
his telescope when his mastheads yelled, “Thar she 
blows”; he grabbed his glass. Nor does even the most 
miserable of bookworms refer publicly to his glasses as 
.sj)ectaclcs. He knows, or should know, that the words 
glass and lens are, to all intents, synonymous and have 
become so by reason of the unchallenged position which 
glass maintained for ages as the only commercially 
practical raw material for the optical indu.stry. Two 
years ago, the last phrase could have been couched in 
the present tense, but the ubiquitous science of substi¬ 
tution .seems, in this field, to have scored an advance 
which is saved from being revolutionary by no more 
than a quarter wavelength of light. 

Involved in this not quite definitely e.stablished rev¬ 
olution are some of the latest man-made molecules to 
achieve major indu.strial importance: the .synthetic 
resins. Like glass, these substances may be regarded as 
supercooled liquids, are frequently thermoplastic (sof¬ 
tening on heating), are — not so frequently — of a 
clearness and transparency barely equaled by glass, and 
occasionally .sur[)a.ss the latter in some optical properties. 
I’nlike glass, however, they arc all formed and worked at 
comparatively low temperatures. This blessing is ac¬ 
companied by a tendency toward lack of certain ob¬ 
durate virtues characteri.stic of the furnace j)roduct, 
namely, great resistance to weathering and chemical 
attack and supreme stability against aging and dimen¬ 
sional changes. 
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Chief of these products which most deserve to he 
called organic glasses are the various polymerized blood 
brothers of acrylic acid, known to the trade as Acryloid, 
Plexiglass, Lucite, and Perspex. The last substance is a 
methyl methacrylate recently developed by the Im¬ 
perial Chemical Industries of England and now being 
molded by a process developed by Arthur W. Kingston 
and Peter Koch dc Gooreynd (both Englishmen) into 
lenses claimed to be suitable for spectacles, cameras, 
opera glasses, binoculars, telescopes, range finders, 
optical sy.stems for television a])paratus, and scientific 
instruments. 

Molding, while certainly far from a new method for 
.shaping glass, is employed in the optical industry 
mainly in the preliminary forming of spectacle lenses. 
Grinding has always been the charaeteri.stic tt'chnique, 
a process so delicate and [)ainfully slow that it is by tra¬ 
dition a trade for philosophers. To produce finished, 
})olished lenses with one stroke of a ram, therefore, 
means the elimination of much skilled labor and makes 
credible the dra.stic cuts in production costs reported 
for the method. Molding, furthermore, will pnaluce 
television mirror drums and other optical .systems of 
complicated .shape as ea.sily as the .sim|)le.st lens - for¬ 
getting, of cour.se, about the dies. .\n(l, in view of the 
importance of optical equipment in armaments, the in¬ 
ventors stress the value of the [)roce.s.s to countries not 
equipped with an eliiborate optical industry. (The Hrit- 
ish industry, incidentally, is .small.) 

A little prying into the optical industry will di.scover 
that there are two general cla.s.ses of len.ses produced 
spectacle len.ses and j)recisioii lenses. To the uninitiated, 
tile method of distingui.shing between the two .seems a 
trifle absurd; it consists of determining whether or not 
the lens was polished with felt. Such poli.shing de.stroys 
the figure of the lens, and, for efficient operation, a fig¬ 
ure is more vital to a lens than to a chorus girl. I his 
figure is the shape or curvature of the lens surface and 
for preci.se work cannot be departed from by more than 
one-quarter of a wavelength of light, which translates 
itself into a tolerance of plus or minus one two-hundred- 
thou.sandth inch. On a big telescope mirror, that toler¬ 
ance .shrinks almost to zero. To maintain such tol¬ 
erances with a mohied product means the jiroduction of 
molds which are just as accurate, and it is doubtful if a 
metal surface can take and keep an acceptable optical 
figure. 

If the difficulty in evolving sufficiently accurate mold¬ 
ing techniques is not enough to stop the spread of or¬ 
ganic plastics into precise optical .systems, there remain 
the problems of nonhomogeneity anil dimensional .sta¬ 
bility. 

While the best of the .synthetic plastics can transmit 
up to 9.5 per cent of the visible light (or as much as 
ojjtical glass) and up to 8.5 per cent of the available 
ultraviolet (or better than any gla.ss), they are guilty of 
one of the blacke.st sins in precision optics their index 
of refraction varies. The extreme imjiropriety ol .sucli 
nonhomogeneity is demon.strated by the slow and co.stly 
procedure resorted to by makers of ojjtical glass in 
order to avoid it, and by the failure of the many excel¬ 
lent qualities of quartz to outweigh this same insuf¬ 
ferable weakness. 
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High lights on a unique stairuvY in Springfield^ Mass. 

I’erhaps a lesser objection is the fact that jjlastics 
are jjla.stic. Generally their greate.st virtue, in jjrecision 
ojjtics it becomes a vice. Seienti.sts fear that, over a long 
jjeriiMl of time, temjjerature variations, small but long- 
continued .stres.ses, and jjossible subtle chemical changes 
may cause changes in shape beyond the permitted tol¬ 
erances. Where large mas.ses are concerned, the low heat 
conductivity and (compared to glass) high coefficient 
of expansion are not jjromising [properties. f)n the other 
hand, the ea.se with which jda.stics may be .scratched is 
a minor difficulty, for deterioration from this cause may 
be avoided by careful handling. 

Even if this jaundiced point of view is correct, how¬ 
ever, and plastics are to be forever barred from use in 
high-grade ojjtical instruments, a wide and u.seful 
field remains. Gomjjleted lenses drojjjjing from the 
Ijre.s.se.s at the rate of many thou.sand an hour certainly 
jjromi.se cheajjer sjjectaclc.s, cameras, and binoculars 
for pojjular u.se. In two fields, at least, the transjjarent 
[plastics have already achieved dominance. .\s the non- 
shattering element in safety glass, their story needs no 
rcjjeating here. It may be interesting to note, however, 
that molded airjjlane windows of cellulose acetate and 
acrylic resins have jpcrmitted streamlining effects 
otherwise extremely costly. 
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The All-Arncriam Canal, greaU’st ditch eivr dug, stretches 80 miles from the Colorado 
River to the irrigated Imperial Valley 


The Million-Message Wave 

T KANSiNIISSIOX of a million .siinultaneou.s tele¬ 
phone conversations, involving two million speak¬ 
ers, not in wire hut in the familiar garden variety of 
downspout that commonly carries rain water from 
the roof to the ground, is one communication possibility 
being brought into the range of feasibility through re- 
seareh now under way. Feasibility, however, does not 
mean immediate aj)i)lieation, for that must await the 
develoi)ment of proper terminal equij)ment, particu¬ 
larly generators, modulators, and demodulators. 

The communication pij)e line is being developed by 
Dr. Wilmer !>. Harrow, ’2!), of the Department of Elec- 
trieal Engineering, who is following out some of the ram¬ 
ifications of the discovery of the transmissibility of 
ultra high-freciuency radio waves through hollow con- 
<lucting pipes. The Hell Telephone Laboratories and 
Dr. Harrow simultaneously ])ubli.shed independent dis¬ 
coveries of this phenomenon in l!),‘5(i (.see The Review, 
July, 1!).‘56, page 4to). 

The potentialities of this new way of tran.smitting 
me.s.sages offer intere.sting comparisons with the capa¬ 
bilities of more conventional methods. A hollow pipe 
conductor, two inches in diameter, has a potential 
capacity of transmitting a band of frequencies about 
ten billion cycles per second wide, and, 
therefore, of carrying one million simul¬ 
taneous telephone conversations, each 
two-way conversation occujjying two 
bands, each five thousand cycles broad, 
or two thou.sand televi.sion signals, each 
five million cycles broad. Local tele¬ 
phone wires, by contrast, carry a band 
oidy three thousand cycles per second in 
breadth; present open-wire, long-dis¬ 
tance lines carry bands of only thirty 
thousand cycles per second; and the 
new New York-Philadelphia coaxial ca¬ 
ble u.ses at pre.sent a band of one million 
cycles per second. Television requires a 
band of about five million cycles per 
second. In a copper pipe of two-inch di¬ 
ameter carrying two billion cycles per 
second, the rate of attenuation, or of 
decay of signal strength, is about the 
same as that in the New A’ork-l’hiladcl- 
phia cable at a frequency only one- 
tenth as great, or two billion cycles 


per second. In the table below, the vital statistics of 
these various means of transmi.ssion are presented tor 
ready comparison. 

When they are sent through the conducting pipe, the 
ultra high-frequency waves may, according to one rep¬ 
resentation, be thought of as traveling in a zigzag 
course, bouncing from opposite sides of the pipe in se- 
(juence. Helow what is called the critical frequency, the 
waves make an angle of !)0 degrees with the walls of the 
pipe and, consequently, have no forward or longitudinal 
motion. They shoot back and forth across the pipe, per¬ 
pendicularly to its walls, and the me.ssage which they 
embody does not get ahead. Hut raise the frequency 
slightly above this critical value and the angle at which 
the waves hit the sides of the pipe is decreased; their 
cour.se, no longer perpendicular to the sides of the pipe, 
is in a zigzag path along it; the message moves. As the 
frequency is further increased, the angle of incidence is 
correspondingly lessened, the wave travels farther on 
each transverse jump, and the message moves faster. 

This ()icture of the progress of the wave is one de¬ 
rived from Dr. Harrow’s investigation of various types 
of waves in combination with various shapes of pipe, 
with a view to determining rates of attenuation. Series 
of different types of w.aves can be generated in the pipes, 
depending on the generating system used at the trans- 


Band Widths of Several Communication Me.ans 



Band Width in 

Number of Simul¬ 
taneous conver¬ 
sations, or 

Conducting System and Sertnee 

cycles per sec. 

channels 

Telegraph, direct open-wire line 

Telephone, open-wire line and cable in local 

100 

1 

circuits 

Telephone, open-wire carrier (present prac¬ 

3,000 

1 

tice) 

Telephone, open-wire carrier (projected sys¬ 

30,000 

4 

tem) 

Telephone, coaxial cable (new Newr York- 

140,000 

16 

Philadelphia link) one coaxial unit 
Television and telephone, coaxial cable, 

1,000,000 

120 

Germany 

Television, 34N5-line picture (1936 experi¬ 

5,100,000 

1 

mental radio system) 

Hollow pipe, two-inch diameter, potential 

5,200,000 

1 

capacity 

10,000,000,000 

1,000,000 

telephone 

2,000 

television 
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mittiiig end. For application to long-di.stance transini.s- 
sion, the round pipe seems the best; and, if excessively 
high frequencies arc not available, a wave which has 
been labeled Ho gives the lowest attenuation in a i)ipe 
of given size and cost. Of all the waves and all the pipe 
shapes tested, another wave, known as llo.i, in a rec¬ 
tangular pipe, has the lowest critical frequency; also, it 
is the only one in which the electric lines of force are 
everywhere parallel to theni.selvcs. This last proj)crty 
has an especial value that will api)ear later. 

Ordinary drainpipe, or downspout, came into the pic¬ 
ture when Dr. Barrow set out to meet the critici.sm that 
hollow-pipe tran.smission would be difficult when it was 
nece.ssary to turn corners. Hooking up .sections of down¬ 
spout and ufsing the regulation elbows employed in con¬ 
nections to rain gutters, he has found that the waves 
will turn corners without trouble. The downspout was 
useful also in showing that gaps in the conductor can be 
jumped by the waves. When the .sections of downs])out 
were disconnected and their ends were ])laced an inch 
apart, the waves went on. As the opening is increased, of 
course, less power is transmitted. 

The combination discussed pre.sents powerful possi¬ 
bilities, but even these can be increa.sed, for if different 
types of waves are u.sed simultaneously, the range of a 
million telephone conversations or two thousand tele¬ 
vision channels may be doubled or tripled. The special 
property of Ho,i which has been mentioned the fact 
that in it the lines of electric force are everywhere paral¬ 
lel—gives to it, however, a ])eculiar imi)ortance. This 
cpiality of consistent parallelism means that this wave is 
properly lined up for radiation as a space wave, and that, 
if it is shot out of a tube whose end forms a horn, it gives 


the recent meeting of the Pati American Medical A.sscK'i- 
ation in Havana, with the j)rediction that “a consider¬ 
able number of human caiieers” will be found to 
originate tbrough the action of natural chemicals which 
are produced by the txaly and which clo.sely resemble 
coal tars. Normal Ixxly secretions. Dr. Ewing .said, if 
they are excessive or are in .slightly altered form, may 
cau.se the growth of malignant tumors. Secretions akin 
to the coal tars arc the .sex hormones, vitamins, and bile 
acids. Evidence exists. Dr. Ewing declared, to show that 
hormones are one of the factors leading to some forms of 
human cancer, e.specially tho.se forms atfecting the sex 
organs. Such altered or exce.ssive hormones, however, 
mu.st be aided by other factors, he said, before the 
cancer iirises. 

The theory had gained new supi)orting evidence a few 
weeks earlier, when Dr. lx)uis F. Fic.scr and his asso¬ 
ciates in the ('onverse Memorial Laboratory at Harvard 
made i)ublic a j)rogre.ss rci)ort on their study of cancer- 
producing compounds. Through the .synthesizing of tiS 
new chemical compounds, ‘i'i of which are definitely 
active in iiroducing cancer. Dr. Fic.scr and his group 
have given re.scarchcrs a more specific definition than 
ever of the structural peculiarities of carciix)genic chem¬ 
icals. In addition, knowledge of some of the molecular 
characteristics important in producing growth of can¬ 
cers is revealed by the .study. The (iS new compounds 
synthe.sized resemble methylcholanthrcnc, the complex 
compound of hydrogen and carbon — very powerful as 
an agent of cancer - which Dr. Fic.scr produced .syn¬ 
thetically three years ago. The new compoiuxls differ 
slightly from it in the way in which their molecides are 
joined. 


a narrow radio beam, efficiently sharp and free from Methylcholanthrcnc can be obtaiiuxl from the 



bile acids i)r(Kluc<‘d by the human body; this fact. 
Dr. Fic.scr declares, gives strong support to the 
possibility that abnormal ])hy.siological coixlitions 
leading to production within the txxly of a similar 
chemical may be a cause of cancer. The linking 
system of the molecules of the cancer-producing 
chemicals, moreover, closely resembles that of 
various chemicals naturally fouml in the body. 
This re.semblance is now being studied in the hope 
that it may give light on the origin of cancer-pro¬ 
ducing chemicals. Direct experimental evidence of 


stray effects. Any undertaking that demands beam 
tran.smission of high directivity, then, may make good 
use of this combination. For applications to navigation 
on water and in air, in point-to-iX)int radio 
munication, for direction finding, and perhai)s in tele 
vision, this property of the Ho.i wave is a promising 
possibility. 


The Chemistry of Cancer 

T H.\T the human body may it.scif produce chemicals 
giving rise to the cancer which may wreck it is one 
theory of the origin of the disease. This was given new 
statement by Dr. James Ewing of New^ork before 
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the formation of tlie.se ehemical.s in the body ha.s not 
yet been possible, so that this eirenmstantial evidence 
is the more valuable. 

Light from the Abyss 

A GOOD half of this planet’s surface is buried under 
10,000 feet or more of .salt water. More remote in 
actuality than the face of the moon, the bottom of this 
vast abyss forms a terra incognita with features so uni<iue 
that even the most desperate efforts of scientific fiction 
writers have failed to create imagery more grotesque 
than the facts already known. The abyss is a place of 
intense silence, of blackness streaked with phosphor¬ 
escence, and of steady, numbing cold that does not vary 
a degree throughout the year. Weird forms part these 
den.se waters, .sometimes with immen.se eyes to cateh 
the faintest gleam of a pho.s{)horescent organ, some¬ 
times with no eyes at all, but always with huge maws 
and ela.stic stomachs ready for the infrequent meals 
that interrupt their famine. From the upper reaches, a 
fine rain of dust and organic debris floats down, but 
little that is edible pas.ses the gauntlet of finny scav¬ 
engers. Even those skeletons eomi)o.sed of calcium car¬ 
bonate are mainly dissolved in the last few miles of fall. 
No .sailor ever reached Davy Jones’s locker unle.ss his 
bones were ehromium plated. 

Vet deposits aeeumulate, and over 51,500,000 square 
miles of the bottom are covered by one type of sedi¬ 
ment alone, the famous red clays. Containing such o<ld 
substances as the ear bones of whales, the teeth of 
sharks, and the du.st of stars, these substances were 
first .studied by the Challenger expe<lition in the middle 
Seventies. The three-year voyage of this .ship, although 
perhaps the greatc.st .scientific journey ever attempted, 
did not explain the origin of the.se .sediments — the most 
eharacteristie of the deep .sea — nor did it measure the 


rate at which they were being laid down. The .scientists 
weighed cosmic dust, classified the ear bones, and 
counted the sharks’ teeth but deduced from their rela¬ 
tive abundance merely that the rate of deposition was 
extremely slow. 

Important if for no reason other than their startling 
magnitudes, the deep-sea deposits gain additional sig¬ 
nificance from their relation to the history of the ocean 
basins, the climates of the pa.st, the cycle of life within 
the sea, and many another fundamental geological 
riddle. Modern sounders of the abyss have advanced 
somewhat beyond the teehnique of Captain Fliipps, 
the first one on record whose curiosity led him, on 
September 4, 1773, to tie together all the sounding 
lines aboard his .ship, coat his lead with tallow, and 
bring up from 683 fathoms (4,098 feet) a .sample of soft, 
blue mud. Today’s fisher-after-oozes has coring devices 
at his dispo.sal, such as the “gun” developed by Car¬ 
negie Institution’s Dr. Charles Piggot, which can bring 
up a complete cross section of the bottom to a depth of 
ten feet. To the gratification of scientists, such samiilcs 
often show definite stratification. 

It was in .smaller but similar stratified .samples, 
brought up from the deeps of the tropical Atlantic by 
the German research ship. Meteor, that W. B. Schott 
recently found, or thought he found, an important clue 
to the puzzles of earth science that are tied up with the 
ocean bottom. Close inve.stigation convinced him that 
material from all sources was being laid down on the 
floors of the tleep .sea at the rate of approximately one 
centimeter every thou.sand years. Similar experiments 
in the Indian Ocean checked this figure. 

Unfortunately, calculations based on this datum give 
absurdly gigantic thicknesses for the total amount of 
sediment. If one as.sumes, as does the Dutchman, P. II. 
Kuenen, that the deep seas have existed for 1,700,000,- 
000 years, Schott’s rate gives (Concluded on page 232) 




Putting Germs to Work 

Harnessing Microbes for Man’s Service 

By Sami el C. Prescott 


J UST about a hundred years ago, in the period be¬ 
tween 1830 and 1855, numerous logical and care¬ 
fully planned experiments were carried out, the 
results of which led to the conclusion that neither the 
life-giving influence of oxygen nor those fortuitous com¬ 
binations of conditions which were earlier conceived to 
result in spontaneous generation were the cause of the 
development of those hosts of microbic life which 
swarmed in the rich food solutions em¬ 
ployed, but that their development was 
the result of antecedent life existing in 
soil, air, and various materials. At 
about the same time, previous to 
1850, yeast was proved to be a 
living plant and to be the prob¬ 
able cause rather than the result 
of the fermentations of beer and 
wine. It had likewise been made 
clear that mother of vinegar 
was a mass of living cells of 
uncertain classification, which 
could in some way transform 
wine into vinegar. 

It remained, however, for the 
experiments of Helmholtz and 
especially the epoch-making work 
of Louis Pasteur to explain these 
phenomena. Pasteur, as a result 
of his diseovery of the ehemical 
change in racemic compounds by 
the action of fungi and his later 
magnificent studies on the de¬ 
teriorations of wine and beer, 
not only proved that life without 
air is possible but also elearly 
established the germ theory of fermentation. This was 
the antecedent of, and supplied the basic principle on 
which was founded, the germ theory of disease, which he 
later elaborated and by which he is universally known. 
This great principle or diseovery is often ranked as the 
most significant scientific development of the 10th 
Century. It is interesting to note, in passing, that it was 
an industrial research that led to this important truth 
whieh has been of such immeasurable benefit to human 
welfare. 

Pasteur's persistent and laborious investigations con¬ 
cerning microorganisms, first in the field of fermentation 
and later in his investigation of the silkworm di.sease. 
not only twice saved France from financial ruin but 
greatly advanced wine, beer, and other fermentations, 
and undoubtedly preserved the silk industry of the 
world. The story of each of these indu.strial triumphs is a 
dramatie reeord of seientific achievement — of logic and 
vision, of patient research, of indomitable will. From the 


study of the silkworm disease came the foundatiotis for 
the whole .structure of preventive medicine, with its use 
of antitoxins, protective .serums, and so on, and much of 
the basic principle of applied public health as we know 
it today. From the study of fermentations and the 
“di.seases” of wine and beer developed the facts and 
theories which in more recent years have led to indu.s¬ 
trial [)roce.s.ses of great interest and value. 

Industrial microbiology is concerned with 
the applications and relations of the activ- 
ties of yea.sts, molds, and bacteria to 
the production of desired materials 
or to economic |)roce.s.se.s. The.se 
aj)plications and relations may 
be of opposing natures, for on 
the one hand, we seek to control 
and fo.ster the utilization of 
microbic energy for the con- 
.structive purpo.se of pnxlucing 
useful and desirable materials as 
a result of fermentations, while 
on the other hand, we attemi)t 
to control and prevent the devel¬ 
opment of germs cau.sative of 
harmful or destructive chemical 
proce.s.scs, as, for example, in our 
metluxls of food preservation. 

WTiile certain fermentatif)n 
industries, such as brewing and 
wine making, have been prac¬ 
ticed with comparative success 
for hundreds or even thou.sands 
of years, it is obvious that the 
fundamental changes involved in 
these processes were not and 
could not be entirely understood. Neverthele.ss, the 
alcoholic fermentation produced by yeast not only was, 
but still remains, the most important fermentation 
industry. There is, however, a considerable list of other 
microbic processes which may not be devoid of interest 
as examples of putting germs to work in a prcxluctive 
manner. Ability to do this centers in three facts: The 
first is that under suitable conditions of substrate and 
environment, each type of usable organism j)r(Mluces a 
specific fermentation, with definite types of chemical 
changes, just as each type of pathogenic microbe pro- 
duees its specific, characteristic disea.se under the .same 
circum.stances. The .second fact of imi)ortanco lies in the 
speed with which microbes can reproduce or develop, 
when placed under favorable eonditions. ,\ single 
bacterium, for example, which reproduces by the simple 
process of breaking in two and in which the generation 
time may be even less than 30 minutes, would, if its 
growth rate continued unchecked by its own products. 




ETOCH MAKING 

This photomicrograph dates back to PasUmr and 
shows the types of organisms he isolateti in his 
studies of wine and bt'er. These studies established 
the germ theory of fermentation, and this industrial 
research supplietl the basic principle on which uas 
founded the germ theory of disease 
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.1. MGER: THREE I'OKTRAITS 

.\carlY all the commercial citric acid used today in soft drinks, foods such as certain soups, and for technical uses in chemistry is now 
jtroduced by molds. At the left is one of these molds, Aspergillus niger, growitifi in a shallow dish, and at the right is a magnified picture of 
the fungus., showing the beginnings of spore formation, lielow is A. niger in the act of budding (throwing off new spores) 



Peter PoeXger, 'Z6 


multiply ill 1.5 hours to .soniethiiiff over a hillion organ¬ 
isms, or to about -268 trillion in -24 hours. Incidentally, if 
the microbe were of ordinary size, such a nundier would 
be easily compressed into a cube with an edge of one- 
quarter inch. A thiril factor of significance is that the 
living cell carries on its work without the application of 
great external energy, such as the u.se of extremely high 
temperature, vast consumption of electric current, or 


great pressure — factors which are often necessary to 
bring about the same kind of chemical change by the 
u.se of purely chemical metluKls. 

While in mo.st instances one makes u.se of a single kind 
of microbe, it is possible that several organisms may be 
employed, each doing a particular part of the work. 
Probably future developments in fermentation indu.s- 
tries will take advantage of these microbic alliances or 
successions, as the case may be. 

Putting germs to work under factory conditions is, 
therefore, but an imitation of natural proce.s.ses, carried 
out under intensive and controlled conditions. In theory 
we simply sujjply the materials and the conditions 
which observation or cx[)erinieiit teaches us will be of 
greatest advantage. In jiractice it is not so easy. 

Probably the best known of all the proce.s.se.s utilizing 
microbes as agents of chemical or biological activity are 
the industries in which yeasts are the organisms supply¬ 
ing the motive i)ower. It is not always recognized that 
the yeast, which is present to the extent of some eight 
billion living cells or plants in an ordinary yeast cake, is 
but taie of many .scores of sjiecies of microiirganisins 
with wide distribution in nature. 

Of the many which are now known, one genus of 
yeasts, the Saccharoniyces, with a few species, has been 
of great indu.strial importance for untold years. It in¬ 
cludes the organisms res[)onsible for the production of 
our usual forms of bread, for the preparation of beer and 
ale, for the fermentation of cider and wines, and for the 
fermentation which prece<lcs distillation in the manu¬ 
facture of industrial alcohol and in the production of 
strong lifpiors, such as whisky and rum. The.se iiroce.sses 
have been known so long that it is not neces.sary to 
explain them in detail. It may be of intere.st, however, to 
mention that the type of yeast which is einployetl in 
making beer is .slightly different from that used for ale, 
and that a di.stillery yeast or a bakery yeast is also a 
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specially cultivated strain. In early days the fermenta¬ 
tions were all spontaneous or brought about without 
reference to purity of culture, by the simple expedient of 
carrying over a little of the deposit from a fermenting 
ma.ss into the next batch of material to be fermented. 
With wines the situation is somewhat different, for the 
grapes used have their own sj)ecial types of yeast, which 
live on their surfaces, waiting only for the grapes to be 
crushed in order to begin their action on the sugary juice 
inclosed. 

Since the days of the work of Pasteur, it has been 
known that such fermentations might go awry because 
of the contamination with undesirable species. About (iO 
years ago a Dane named Hansen develo])ed a new tech¬ 
nique for the cultivation of brewery yeast by isolating a 
single individual cell and causing that to grow in a 
.sterilized medium until the requisite quantity needed 
for a particular purpose had been producefl. This is 
commonly done in many Continental Kuropean brewer¬ 
ies and in a few places in America. The procedure cannot 
be exactly followed with wines since the fruit juices are 
changed in taste and quality by heat .sterilization, but 
the general result can be accomi)li.shed by growing a 
culture of the desired yea.st and adding that to the juice 
at the beginning of the fermentation process, thereby 
greatly outnumbering the que.stionable or undesirable 
organisms which might naturally be present on the 
fruit. The competition is thus rendereil unequal and 
greatly in favor of the desired types. 

There are many instances in which the alcoholic 
fermentation is carried out solely for the production of 
industrial alcohol of high purity and not for beverage 
purposes. Here again yeast is of great importance, and 
certain types of yeast have been developed which are 
particularly effective, for yeast can, to some degree, be 
“trained” by specialized cultivation. Moreover, since 
there arc many substances in nature which can yield 
sugar by cither microbic or chemical treatment, our raw 
materials are not confined to fruit juices, mola.sses, or 
malt extracts, but may include wood fiber, sawdust, or 
even hay or straw as ])otential sources. The use of any 
l)articular material is largely a matter of economics of 
treatment as well as of microbic adaptability. 

There are, however, many interesting things about 
yea.st, other than its ability to ferment sugars. It is in 
itself so rich in food materials and accessory substances 
or vitamins that it is grown and u.sed in great quantity 
for feeding purpo.ses. All have doubtle.ss read (and 
doubted) the advertisements for Vitamin D milk. The 
claims are often extreme but are not entirely fal.se. 
Yeast grown on suitable culture media has the j)owcr to 
.synthesize Vitamin I), and cows fed on .special rations in 
which yea.st is an imi)ortant component thus ingest and 
later transfer to their milk some of this important vita¬ 
min, the special function of w'hich is to prevent rickets, 
a disease that dcv^elops xvhen the sunlight is not rich 
enough in the actinic rays which i)r(Kluce the vitamin in 
green grass or in the animal body exposed to sunlight 
directly. Here it should also be nientione<l that yea.st 
cultures constitute the principal source of supply of the 
commercial Vitamin D now u.sed quite extensively. 

.\ few years go it was ob.served that actively growing 
yea.st and fungi can also .store in their cells and deposit 


between their cells small ma.s.ses of fat. Under ordinary 
conditions this might have no special significance, but it 
became of great .significance in (iermany when, during 
the War, .she was cut off from the usual sources of fats 
and oils, and her own fat-i)roducing animals were deci¬ 
mated, as they had to be killed off for food purpo.ses for 
the soldiers and the civil po|)ulation. Xo figures are ob¬ 
tainable, but I have firsthand information from (lermaii 
bacteriologists that the quantity of fat produced in this 
way was considerable, and that after extracting it the 
yea.st was then used for animal food in large cpiantities. 
Pure yeast can also be used as the source of foods, 
corresponding to beef extracts for soups and broths, by 
digesting it with j)epsin and then concentrating the 
digested ma.ss to the consistency of paste. .V number of 
such products are made, but they are not of much 
commercial significance at the pre.sent time. Neverthe¬ 
less, all these i)roce.sses have greatly increa.si‘d yeast 
production as a business. 

For a number of years, yea.st has been u.sed as a food 
material for cattle and other domestic animals under the 
name of fodder yea.st. Recently the production of one of 
the.se cattle foods has been accomplished by the activity 
of a budding, yeastlike fungus, Tonila iitiliii, which will 
grow rapidly in solutions of wood sugar to which mineral 
salts or malt germ has been added to .sup|)ly the neces- 
.sary nitrogen, with the result that yea.st amounting to 
■to per cent of the weight of sugar fermented can be 
obtained. 

When Pasteur carried out his painstaking .studies on 
wine and beer, about the time t>f our ('ivil War, he made 
the discovery that in addition to the change from sugar 
to alcohol and carbon dioxide which yeast brings about, 
there were small quantities of other products which he 
was able to detect by most careful analysis. One of these 
was succinic acid; another was glycerin. This observa¬ 
tion, later confirmed by others, {Continued on page 2d4) 



(m«W) growing in n limiuil supply of nir, shim ing its 
mfthini nf huililing for Jnrming iwiv cflls 





'*^0 west 90 miles from Spokane, metropolis of a 
-jr self-styled Inland Umpire which elainis all the 
eastern half of the state of Washington, and you 
ill stand on the floor of an immense, dry, flat-bottomed 
valley which is .52 miles long and from one and a half 
to five miles wide. This is the Grand ('oulee, 
through which the Golumbia River 
in a prehistoric period 
coursed a 
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way toward 

the .sea, confined between 
banks which now are the j)recipi- 
tons cliffs, at times a thou.sand feet high, 
bounding the valley. e know it was a mighty watei- 
way, for near the lower end of the valley are what we 
eall the Dry Falls, the remains of a cataraet greater 
than any other. There the tliree-mile width of the 
C olumbia poured over a 40()-foot escarj)ment, in a 
waterfall five times as broad and two and a half times 
as high as the Niagara of our day. 

Theory has it that the Grand Coulee was an unnatural 
channel, cut by the river it.self when its normal gorge 
was blocked during the last great Ice Age; that, when 
the ice sheet receded, the river reverted to its original 
bed where it has since remained. This explains why the 
arid shelf of the Upper (’oulce cuts off abruptly where 
it intersects the .south wall of the present valley of the 
(’olumbia. The edge at this iunction hancs ,500 feet 
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Hail Columbia! 

Grand Coulee Enters the Fijud Phase 



that 

needed to 
complete Boulder 
Dam, or enough to pave a two- 
strip standard highway from New York 
to San Francisco. In all, 80,000 tons of .steel will 
be required, while up to now the contractors have u.sed 
75,000,000 board feet of lumber for forms and other jHirposes. 

(irand Coulee’s ultimate hor.sei)ower will be half again more than Boul¬ 
der Dam’s and almo.st four times that ot the Bu.ssian Dnei)ropetrov.sk. 

Behind the massive .5.50-foot wall, whieh is to have a cre.st length of 
4,.800 feet, there will be impounded a reservoir, 1.51 miles long, which will 
hold sufficient water to supply the etpiivalent of a gofal-sized swimming 
pool to every third man, woman, and child in the I nited States. Ordi¬ 
narily, the water in this .storage reservoir will be about 850 feet above the 
river level, and pumps will raise it about '280 feet more to a balancing 
re.servoir which is to be formed by two auxiliary dams, 2.5 miles ap.art, 
laid across the (irand Coulee itself. From this balancing reservoir, 
which will have a maximum capacity of over one million acre-feet, water 
will flow by gravity t<) the fortunate lands it is destined to bless. 


above the present surface of the water, and during the past five years it 
has been a vantage point from which to observe the activities of an army 
of workers often numbering as many as six thou.sand. By the use of steel 
and concrete they are building a barrier to replace the ])rehi.storie one of 
ice which melted away, and when they are done waters from the Colum¬ 
bia will again pass through the (Irand ('oulee. That is why they have 
selected Grand (^oulee for the name of the permanent dam. 

Behind all this effort .stands as a main purpo.se provi.sion for irrigation 
of some 1,200,000 acres of southca.stern Washington, an area almost as 
large as that of Delaware. But the dam will also serve to regulate the 
flow of the Columbia and to develop eleetric energy to be u.sed in pump¬ 
ing for irrigation and for other needs, while .still further considerations 
involved arc tho.se of flood control and the improvement of navigation. 

This is the mo.st co.stly and elaborate engineering (iroject ever under¬ 
taken by man, and the final bill will run twenty-five million dollars 
higher than that of the Fanama (’anal. The fir.st contract, whieh has 
just been completed, involved the placing of 4,520,812 cubic 
yards of concrete; the final contract, whieh now has 
begun and is to bring the dam to its ultimate 
height of .550 feet above bedrock, calls 
for ,5,250,000 cubic feet more 
whieh means a 
total three 
times 
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The Chemist in the Cathedral 


Here in this solwnu vault, remote, whose vast 
Scelusive spaces contradict the bounds 
Of mind, let me, reflective, he alone 
And still. 

Around, 

In moving stone and glowing glass, presses 
In ])agcantry the creed of centuries. 

In anticpie traceries as involuted 
As the mystery informing them, the tendrils 
Of the vine, the stout fruits of the oak 
Infuse molding and capital with life. 

Iflood red and royal blue the common day 
Assumes under the subtle alchcniy 
Of color and of craft combined to set 
Doctor, .saint, .symbol, emblem, and the Sign 
Duly about the focus of all awe. 

The altar, inward nucleus of this cell. 

Center of all these pre.sent orbits. 

And 

Of what others.^ For clearly have we come 
To know that no reality is what 
It .seems; no symbol rei)re.sents one self 
Alone; no truth is known, finite, and fixed — 

.Ml is approximation. This we know 
When from our every final certitude 
rnknowns and variables ri.se to ])lague us. 

.Vnd daily, too, we see each being be 
Not what it is but symbol of another: 

From chaos, cosmos rising into chaos; 

From finitndc, infinity engendered. 

Nt), that which is, is only as it stands 
.V .sign of something still beyond, unknown. 

That being which this being symbolized 
Is but a symbol too — and of what strange 
I’nknown we now no longer dare surmise. 

To be a man is but to be 
Forever on a verge of seeing. 

Forever poi.sed, expectant. 

Wrung by the straining ecstasy 
That si)rings from (piivering cords of thought. 
Cords stretched to limit of endurance 
And, there, by the keen plectrum of “almost” 
Plucked, until the taut string snaps. 

To seek, to seek; never to find. 

So Ijeing, then we must (perhaps to spite 
Our impotence?) set uj) an answer, pay 
It reverence, see it as whole and final — 

So hush the doubt and free the soul for life 
In here and now — until forth springs the (|uestion 
New-gui.sed again to fret us. 


Nor does one creed 

One age suffice, one formula succeed — 

Too great the matter is, too varied men. 

Consider but this mighty fabric, wlio.se base 
Hears down the very earth, whose arches soar 
High and heavenward, insolent of failure. 
Buttressed and bold, whose spires stab the sky — 
And all a symbol of strength, finality. 

The last great certitude; it must be this. 

So they who built it must have dreamed — 

How else through five.score years 
Engross the sweat, the horny skin 
Of hands, the gold, the thought? 

Precursors not of me, but what I seem. 

Were heretic to thjs, ignored the Rose, 

Turned from the Lamb, nor raised their eyes in awe 
As towers soared to exalt humility. 

Forsworn all they. Benevolent alembic, 

-Vnd mystic number, and tetragon supreme. 

Elixir, stone of wise men, stars, powers. 

Demons, and fiends as well — to these they bowed; 
So stirred immiscibles, so pondered blunders — 
.\nd .so in iTystal mortars crushed eternally 
The strange wild stuff of dreams under the mad 
Ilnma.stereil pestle, Hope. 

Too young, so old. 

Too young they were. And we, so older, still 
Too young. 

But in this vault and in that dream 
Somehow I sen.se a oneness. Crux and flux 
iVre here in me now for a moment met. 

.Vnd in this architected crucible 

That men once raised wherein to fuse the godly 

Secret, and in that outer mystery 

My archetype could not defeat, I .see — 

I see — What do I see! 

Only that Form 

Is Formlessness that strives back to itself — 

Only that Man and all Man yearns are Form, 

And Form the mask that Formlessness assumes. 

So that the symbol now inclosing me 

Still represents a hope of flux to find 

Itself again; so that the urgent dream 

That held the damned mind stretched, taut, wrung. 

Then was — still is! — but crux, and that but flux 

Somehow in agony. 

And these calm stones. 

Those furious hopes, are nothing in themselves; 
How far soever sundered, they are one 
In meaning: Slag upon a .seething surge. 

The surge alone imjwrts. 

Frederick G. F.vssett, Jr. 
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(hit of lovosickness or lone- 
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Scrimshaw—The Perfect Hohhy 

Whalemen Found It a Triumphant Atiswer to an Acute Problem 

liY Arthur C. Watson 


T il 10 splendid loan exhibit of the Henry P. Kendall 
whaling collection, now to be seen in M.I.T.’s 
Nautical Museum, has niany phases. Perhaps the 
most interesting and unusual is that of the scrimshaw - - 
the trinkets made by the whalemen out of whale ivory, 
jawbone, and whalebone. No story of leisure, of hob¬ 
bies, or of folk art would be complete without its chap¬ 
ter on .scrimshaw, for this artistic effort was begot by 
the most soul-.shattering monotony known to industrial 
pursuits; it was a triumphant answer to an acute 
problem. Hence, scrim.shaw is of particular interest at 
the present time when so much is being said and written 
about the problem of man’s leisure. 

Though the significance of scrimshaw becomes ap¬ 
parent only when we look into the forecastle of the old- 
time whaler and note the routine of life, yet the outward 
aspects of American whaling may .serve as a frame for 
that picture. The industry swept onward with meteoric 
grandeur from the close of the War of 1812 to the Civil 
War and the coming of petroleum. When the industry 
was at its height, more than seven hundred whaleships 
were sailing from the ports of southca.stcrn New Eng¬ 
land, outnumbering those from all the rest of the 


world. The annual value of the catch was averaging 
over ten million dollars. The whale was furni.shing the 
world’s sui)ply of illuminating and of lubricating oil. 
The New Bedford shipowners built thcm.selves palaces 
of dres.sed granite with (irecian colonnades. The circle 
of the oceans was their horizon. Their courageous cap¬ 
tains were exploring the uncharted .seas of Iktiynesia, 
penetrating the Okhotsk and the Arctic, often ventur¬ 
ing where no sail had ever been before. Their ships 
would bring them back the oil — the wealth — and 
also many marvelous mementos of conquest — the 
giant tortoi.se from the Galapagos, the night-blooming 
cereus from Honolulu, the war club from the Marquesas. 

The glories of whaling during the 1840’s and the 
185()’s depended not only upon the enterpri.se of the 
owner and the courage of the captain; there was the 
all-important man power, the vast tribe of the fore- 
ca.stle. This power was recruited in a manner that would 
seem almost incredible to a modern personnel director. 
Only a few shipped with their eyes oi)en, and these were 
youths with fair promise of a career. The rest came from 
the back-country farms, lured by deceitful broadsides, 
or from the .spider webs of the New York shipping 



SCRIMSHAW VKRSION OF THF BODICE STAY OR BUSK 

“T/iis bone once in a sjH>rm tvhale''s fate did rest T/iis, mv low^ / do intend 

iVoM- Tis intended for a u'oman's brest. For you to near and not to lend.'" 
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SENTIMENT . . . SKILL . . . 
PATIENCE . ..PKIDE 
. . . iveiit into the whaleman''s scrim- 
shaiv; sentiment, for example, as 
cngraveH on the adjacent tooth {not to 
mention the busk on the preceding 
page), skill as exemplified by the tiiH} 
Jagging u'heels {for crimping the edges 
of pies), patience by the intricacy of 
the handsome swift on the opfwsile 
page, and pride in a dangerous pro¬ 
fession by the remarkable cane on 
page 221. 

These pieces of scrimshaw are but 
a ftnc of those in the Henry P. Ken¬ 
dall whaling collection at M.I.T., 
opened to the public last December as 
a part of the JSautical Museum 





agents — the so-called land sharks — or from jails 
whence they were hailed hy the outfitters. To these 
were added negroes, mulattoes, Portugue.se from the 
Azores and the ('ajH' Verdes. In one respect, this 
promi.scuity w'as inevitable. During the great upswung, 
the indu.stry had out.stripped its means; the fast-in¬ 
creasing nundier of ships launched and purcha.sed for 
whaling aiul the equally fast-growing crafts such as 
boatbuilding, roj)emaking, and rigging were draining the 
population of the ports; it was impo.s.sible to continue 
the days w’hen all-Yankee crews were easily obtained. 

And while the boom was affecting the personnel of the 
forecastle, it had its influence also in the cabin. Even 
New England, nur.se of all that is the best in the mari¬ 
time character, could not pnaluce, sufficiently fa.st, men 
of that peculiar combination of qualities that reigns well 
on the quarter-deck. While some captains who w'ere 
“fathers to their men” .still exi.sted, the general effi¬ 
ciency tended to decrca.se. Hut that made little differ¬ 
ence. (five the .ship her quota of the best boats that hu¬ 
man craft could build, give her the finest of cordage, give 
her di.scipline of iron — and the oil would come home. 


I The .sy.stem, then, was opposed to a healthy 
harmony aboard ship. So was the nature of 
the crui.ses. A whaling voyage, particularly 
one around the Horn, generally la.sted at 
least three years. This long period was split 
into passages, visits to various ports for 
suiiplies, and cruises. The cruise was the 
period spent on some whaling ground. 
Oui.ses varied somewdiat in their character. 
There were grounds on which life was very 
c.xciting, like the bow'hcad regions of the 
Xorth Pacific, especially in the early years 
of the fishery there, when boats were lowered 
almost every day, and the brisk air and the 
good luck thrilled the whalemen. But the 
typical cruise, like one on a much-used 
sperm-whaling ground of the temperate 
Pacific, was the breeder of bad blood. Six or 
eight months of idly zigzagging about, with 
the lookout at masthead drowsing, and the 
men and officers on deck fretting. 

The ebbing spirit of the long cruise has 
often been described in whaling literature, 
but no better indications can be found than 
those thoroughly .spontaneous thoughts confided to the 
seamen’s own journals. I have collected many such 
excerpts anti arrange a few here: 

Sec cock petrel — a sign of sjK'rin whales. . . . 

Misfortunes comes from Heaven 
And why should we complain 
For we have done our be.st endeavour 
A cargo to obtain. . . . 

Right i)hase of the moon ft)r whales. . . . 

We are .sailing. 

We ain’t whaling. . . . 

The mast-heads are alt asleep. . . . See finbacks — a sign 
of sperm whales. . . . Reading old letters to find .something 
new. . . . Nothing to do but look at each other. . . . 

o lord look down upon us hear 
and touch our hearts with humble fear 
from vain desirs o set us free 
and give us peas and unitey . . . 

Nothing to do but build air castles. . . . No whales . . . 
The people at home don’t pray. . . . Plenty of rats aboard. 
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cockroachfs and bed-bugs. . . . At dinner-time not much to 
do but eat. . . . Talking is out of fashion. . . . Cook .says 
there was a row in the cabin. . . . 

A wliale at last . . . Cut in . . . Tried out . . . But 
nol)ody around to see the smoke. . . . 

And now the whales have all left the ground. . . . Dry 
times . . . Dry times. . . . 

Dull prospects all around us. 

I..arge families behind. . . . 

About as cheerless as standing on the Fairhaven bridge on 
a cold winter's night, waiting for .some one to lose his pwket- 
book so that you can find it and get a reward. . . . 

Ugl.v faces aft this morning. . . . Made little whales out of 
wood and threw them overboard to attract the whales. . . . 
See brdl dolphin — a sure sign of whales. . . . See a large 
.snake on the water, supposed to be a .sea serpent. . . . Catch 
a shark, pull out his insides, heart and all, to see how long 
he'll keep flipping. . . . 

Writing letters home. . . . Dear F'rieinls Parents I should 
like to Pass the day with You to day but it is not so for me to 
do I should like To hear from you all as I have not since i 
sailed O Hannah P Ingalls if you and all the rest of you new 
how I longed to se you I think you would rite a line To \ 
Poor di.sconsolate chap. . . . 

Just as the tiny sea life on the .surface of the ocean 
rots in a calm, so human life rotted on the long, dry 
cruise. “Just think of it,” writes one seaman, “to be 
penned up and tos.sed about on the wide ocean for I 
suppose the space of three years . . . then .see if you 
can think strange that sailors live fast what little time 
they stay on shore.” 

The whale cha.se it.self — and the anticipation of it — 
was one relief from monotony. Though the cha.se was 
the most perilous of all hunts, men who had been ill 
w'ould leap enthusiastically from their berths at the 
sound of “Thar Blows!” The catching of a whale 
meant money and success for the voyage, it is true; 
but there was a joy in it, too, that is hard to explain. 
When green hands w'ent on to a whale for the first time, 
they were apt to be terrorized, even jumping from the 
boat at a glimpse of the animal. For this reason, green 
hands were ordered never to turn their heads as they 
were rowing in the cha.se, and men have been struck 
severely by their mate for disobedience. Yet the ex¬ 
perienced whaleman was without fear, and it is possible 
that the shabbiness of his routine had much to do with it. 
Now his only other escape from the ills of monotony 


was invented for the whaleman by him.self. This escai)e 
was his .scrimshaw, the perfect hobby, into which went 
his .sentiment, his skill, his patience, and his pride. The 
term “.scrimshaw” inchnles any article, made by the 
handicraft of a .seaman, in which some material from 
the whale is used. The material might be the tooth of 
the .sperm whale, or the jawbone of the .same animal, or 
the w'halebone of some other species. The la.st-named 
(as tho.se who are acquainted with the whale know) is 
a .sort of cartilaginous material, occurring in long and 
narrow slabs which droop from the upper jaw like a 
comb and which arc used as a strainer during the feed¬ 
ing proce.ss. .Along with the tooth, the jawbone, or the 
whalebone, the artist might use some tropical wood, 
mother-of-pearl, tortoi.se .shell, or coconut shell. 

Articles of .scrimshaw covered a wide range. First 
were the engravings - on polished teeth, on slabs of 
bone or whalebone. Ami then there were the carvings. 
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generally out of the ivory. These included 
jagging wheels for crimping the edges of pies, 
cane handles, handles for coconut-shell dippers, 
and any number of objects of individual fancy. 
There were round baskets made of steamed bone, 
boxes with elaborate inlay, collapsible swifts or 
yarn reels, toys, knitting needles, rolling pins, 
.si)ool racks, and candlesticks. I have seen a 
parrot cage with the bars of bone, and a clock- 
case supported by figurines in whale ivory. 
Scrimshaw broadens out to include many objects 
of utility made by the whalemen for use aboard 
ship, such as the fids, the blocks, and the .serving 
mallets of bone. And 1 think even the artificial 
leg made out of a sperm whale’s jaw for ('aptain 
Ahab of “Moby Dick” must be cla.ssified as 
.scrimshaw. 

From the foregoing list it becomes apparent 
that scrimshaw was, to a large extent, an outlet 
for the lovesickness and loneliness of many a 
.seaman. By far the greater number of the trin¬ 
kets mu.st have been made with some wife or 
sweetheart — some “Hannah P. Ingalls”—in 
mind. On the busks or bodice .stays made by the 
seamen out of whalebone or of jawbone are 
often found emblems of love engraved and an 
occasional verse like the following: 

This l)one once in a .si)crin whale’s jaw did rest 
Now ’tis intended for a woman's brest. 

This, my love, I do intend. 

For you to wear and not to lend. 

From the old journals of the confidential type, 
one can often reconstruct a romance and sense 
the .spirit in which many of the scrimshawed 
articles were created. The inner life of many a 
journal writer seems to have revolved about the 
letters from home. Ilis entries would be jubilant 
when a shi[) was encountered bearing the world’s 
most precious documents, and they w'ould grow 
mournful and worried as long months passed 
without sight of sail. Romances moved very 
slowly in those days, and faiths were kept over 
the years of absence. Married couples took their 
sejiaration in a matter-of-fact way. One captain, 
who was about to leave on a short North Atlantic 
voyage, was reminded by his mate that he had 
forgotten to kiss his wife. “Oh, I hadn’t forgot¬ 
ten,” he replied, “but we’re only going to be 
gone ten months.” The words “.speed” and 
“machine age” were unknown. There is the 
story of the wife who wrote to her husband at 
sea, asking the whereabouts of the household 
hammer. Ten months later the an.swer came from 
the Pacific that the hammer must have dropped 
behind the grindstone in the shed. And five 
months later a letter arrived in the Pacifie with 
the words, “I didn’t mean the hammer. That 
was stupid of me. But where difl you put the 
axe?” 

It was the slowness of life, the mental lassitude 
of the long cruise that furni.shed the temper 
needed for lingering, painstaking work. The 



.sperm-whale’s tooth, the “ivory” — true and 
beautiful material — was friendly only to the 
most patient workman and made the most 
highly prized scrim.shaw. The tooth, in its natural 
.state, was smooth only at the tip; below, where 
it had been covered by the gum, it was roughly 
ribbed. The whaleman, in i)reparing a tooth for 
engraving, first u.sed a coarse, handmade file to 
.scrape off the ribs; then, a finer file to work it 
down, while the bands of the ivory colors began 
to appear and di.sappear; then, sandpaper— or 
a piece of .shark.skin; and at length, pumice, 
if he were fortunate, or a.shes from the tryworks. 
But the final poli.sh was from the palm of the 
hand, for then only would come the softness 
which, with the peculiar warmth, is known to no 
other material but ivory. All this had to be done 
slowly, and each stage completed before the 
next could be commenced, for the workman did 
not depend upon .sandpaper to eliminate the 
coarse file cuts, or ujion his palm to do more 
than it could. 

Now the sharp, pointed instrument — a .sail 
needle in a bone handle, perhaps — had to make 
the design under meticulous control. A surface 
of ever-varying curvatures — a different direc¬ 
tion of pressure for every direction of line and 
for every infinite segment of line. A slip — and 
the entire engraving might have to be filed out 
and one side of the tooth resmoothed. Surely 
there were times when even the unhurried 
whaleman might have regretted his elaborate 
conception of design long before he reached the 
moment when he could work the India ink or the 
“gunk and gurry” into the .striations and begin 
the final palming. 

The whalemen had many tricks in their art. 
They would often soak the tooth in brine to give 
the ivory an orange richness. If the tooth hafl 
dried and lost its original softness, they would 
dip it in hot water for easier tooling. In engrav¬ 
ing they would often paste a picture on the tooth 
and prick out the design, joining the points 
afterwards. There were many stock types in the 
repertoire of the tooth engravers — (lodey 
ladies, Lincolns and Napoleons, little dramas 
like the “Sailor’s Return,” willow trees over¬ 
hanging tombstones, and so on. But the teeth 
most favored by collectors today are those 
engraved freehand — .ships and whaling scenes, 
the rare attempts at family portraiture. 

A second use of the ivory was in carving, and 
it was in this technique that the scrimshaw 
artist generally showed himself at his best. 
Handles for canes, handles for coconut-shell 
dippers, and jsigging wheels were jiroduced in 
large numbers. The last-named were the real 
masterpieces of scrimshaw, as anyone who has 
examined the delicacy of the .small wheels with 
their fluted edges will admit. Occasionally one 
comes across an ivory carving of .striking origi¬ 
nality and workmanship. The Kendall collection 
has two such pieces that {Continued on page 2^5) 
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When Good Fellows Get Together 

S HORTLY after this Review reaches its readers, the 
I gun will be fired to start an important Technology 
race. March 7 has been .set by the Alumni Fund 
Committee as the date for the beginning of the .\11- 
Technology Regional Contest which closes on mid¬ 
night of March 28. During these three March weeks, 
men in every region of Technology’s far-flnng .\lumni 
Empire will vie with one another in demonstrating 
their loyalty to the Institute and their endorsement of 
the all-alumni project to build the man as well as the 
mind. 

For conte.st purposes the nation has been divided 
into seven distriets, each district subdivided into re¬ 
gions so conceived as to afford every region a chance to 
win its di.strict crown. From the conte.st, therefore, will 
emerge seven district winners. To each subscriber in 
each winning region will be jiresented a replica of one of 
Technology’s oldest steins, as tangible evidence of his 
own contribution to victory. To the chairmen of the 
three winning regions which have outstanding rect)rds, 
there will be the further reward of a trij) to, and honors 
on, Alumni Day, next .lune 6. Finally, as kudos for 
posterity to note, a plaque listing the winning regions 
will be installed in the new gymnasium. 

Though the bars go down on March 7, everything 
accomplished since the beginning (jf the camj)aign last 
October will be counted. It is, therefore, possible to 
point out some probable front runners in advance of the 
start. At the moment, the leaders are as follows: in 
District 1, Chicago, with Pittsburgh and Detroit neck 
and neck and not far behind, followed by New \ ork, 
Newark, and Philadelphia, while Boston, ashington, 
and the Californian cities bring up the rear; in District 
2, Wilmington, leading the wliole nation, pressed by 
Schenectady, Rochester, and Niagara Falls, all of whom 
show better than regional leaders in other districts; in 
District 3, Akron, with the closest contests afforded by 
Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton, and St. Louis; in District -1, 
Vermont; in District 5, North Carolina and Knoxville; 
in Di.strict 6, Montana; in District 7, Oklahoma, with 
El Paso’s hot breath on her neck. In every district, every 
region has a chance, despite the starting advantage 
enjt)yed by tho.se mentioned, and there is every pros¬ 
pect of an exciting and amusing parade to the finish 
line. 

The Alumni Fund Committee intends to conduct 
this conte.st with a .strong undercurrent of good feeling. 

No effort has been spared to make sure that in the 
month of March each Technology .\lumnus shall have 
t)pportunily to meet a fellow Alumnus face to face and 
to express his opinion about the .\lumni bund wdth 
check, pledge, or otherwise. On the other hand, it is 
being equally stre.ssed that Technology measures no 
man’s loyalty in terms of his money contribution, that 
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the whole question at i.ssue is whether or not good fel¬ 
lows are, in fact, ready to get together. If they are, there 
can be no tiue.stion of the result. 

Already the me.ssage is being carried to Alumni every¬ 
where that the time to subscribe is now, and that this 
opportunity will not kiuK-k forever. They are being 
urged to give a rou.se iu the Marchtime, to let life and 
their fountain pens slip tether, to ])rove, as the singer 
.sang, that the gocKl-fellowship of Technology knows 
no l)ad weather--in short, to gras() the oi)portunity 
providefl by this conte.st. That op])ort unity is best 
expre.s.sed by the stimulating words which will ae- 
com|)any every mailing piece from now to journey’s 
end: “Build Yourself Into Tech.’’ 

The Meaning of Friends 

^I^IIE Friends of the M. 1. T. Library have made a 
-I- notable contribution to the Eastman Library in the 
gift of a great collection of s])ectr().scopic literature from 
the famous .scientific library of Profe.ssor Heinrich 
Kay.scr, the di.stinguishcd and now aged (ierman |)hysi- 
cist and dean of world .spectroscoi)ists. This unsur- 
pas.sed library, which recently arrived from Bonn 
University where Profe.ssor Kay.ser lives in retirement, 
includes approximately one hundred volumes on spectros- 
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YOU PROBABLY HAVE, BUT IT YOU HAVEN'T HERE IS A 
PORTRAIT (SLIGHTLY ON THE SUBCONSCIOUS SIDE) OP 
YOURSELF IM THE ACT OF REMEMBERIMG TO DO SO 
TODAY SO THAT YOU CAM HELP YOUR REGIOM WIM IM 
THE ALL-TECHMOLOGY ALUMMI FUMD COMTEST. 

MUTE THE HORMS OF THE DILEMMA THAT ARE SOUMDIMG 
OUTSIDE YOUR WIMDOW AMD CLEAR YOUR DESK OF THAT 
STACK OF PLEDGE CARDS BY FILLIMG OUT ONE AMPLY 
AMD LEGIBLY. THEN AND THEN ONLY WILL YOU FEEL 
LIKE CROOMIMG,'FOR IT'S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER, ETC.' 


EMPHASIZING ''WE ARE HAPPY", NOT "TECH 


YET? 


IS HELL" 


PiihJishf^ as one of a series of communications whiressed to Alumni hr the Fund Committee 
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copy and more than five thousand reprints of articles 
published in technical journals and sent to Professor 
Kayser to form an international cleariiif' house of 
spectroscopic information. Some of the articles go hack 
to the 1860’s, and the collection covers the most active 
peritxl in the advance of spectroscopy when, with its 
aid, physics, astronomy, and chemistry were revolu¬ 
tionized, and medicine, biology, and metallurgy greatly 
affected. 

Professor Kayser, now 85 years old, has had a long 
and fruitful life at Bonn Univ'ersity. He is the author of 
several standard encyclopedic works on spectroscoijy, 
and his “Handbuch der Spectroscopic,” juiblished in 
eight volumes, is prol)ably referred to in spectro.scopic 
literature more often than any other work. Despite his 
advanced age he has just completed a monumental 
autobiography. 

The Kayser collection has special significance for the 
Institute’s spectroscopic .staff, for under the direction of 
Professor George B. Harrison this group has for several 
years been carrying on an extensive program of deter¬ 
mination of the wavelengths of the sjjectral lines of the 
chemical elements. This re.search is a logical extension of 
that which Profe.ssor Kayser and his collaborators have 
been w’orking on for many years. 

Camp Technology 

P roperly qualified .students taking any course at 
the Institute, sis well as selected students of high 
.schola.stic standing in civil engineering from other col¬ 
leges and engineering schools, will be admitted next 
July to Camp Technology, in Maine, the summer sur¬ 
veying school of the Institute's Department of Civil 
and Sanitary Engineering. The new plan, which wsis re¬ 
cently approved by the Corporation, opens one of the 
finest engineering field camps in the country to .students 
who never before have had the opportunity to take the 
Institute’s summer surveying course. To those Tech¬ 
nology students who are not studying civil engineering, 
the summer course offers the advantage of broadening 
their general education by intensive field experience of a 
type which is useful in almost any branch of business or 
indu.stry. To students in colleges which do not maintain 
engineering camps of their own, the field work at Camp 
Technology applies in actual practice the theories and 
methods studied in purely academic courses of prepara¬ 
tion. The tuition fee for the seven weeks, including 
subsistence, has been reduced to $100, the only ad- 
ilitiona! expen.se being transportation to and from the 
camp. 

The course, which begins late in July, includes field 
practice in the use and adjustment of surveying instru¬ 
ments, plane and topographic surveying, astronomical 
observations, hydrographic surveying, which includes 
stream gauging, drafting and ma]) making from field 
notes, recitations, and lectures. There is also geixletic 
surveying, including the establishment of base lines and 
comprehensive triangulation .sy.stems. The instructing 
staff is composed of leading members of the Faculty of 
the Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering. 
The Newark College of Engineering and the I’nivcrsity 
of New Hampshire have already notified the In.stitute 
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HOHBY SliOl* 

Stiulonls have responded with enthusiasm to the provision, hy the 
Institute, of shop facilities for recreational use (stv Mote) 


they will .send students to the camp this summer, and 
other ea.stern colleges have indicated their intere.st in 
this coiiperative plan of sharing unexcelled facilities. 

Camp Technology is situated eight miles from Ea.st 
Machias, Maine, and only a few miles from the .sea. It 
.stands on an 85()-acre tract of forest and rolling hills, 
which affords every territorial condition nece.s.sary for 
effective instruction in the various methods of survey¬ 
ing. The buildings stand on a bluff high above (Jardner’s 
Lake, one of the most iK'autiful in northeastern Maine, 
and include Beniis Hall - - a large recreation center for 
students, containing also a store, a post office, and the 
administrative offices. Adjacent to it are buildings with 
drafting and recitation rooms and lecture halls. The 
student sleeping quarters are in comfortable, one-story 
barracks overlooking the lake, with near-by facilities 
for swimming. There is also a large recreation field with 
tennis courts, and students have oiiportunities for boat¬ 
ing and week-end camping and fishing trips to near-by 
lakes and .streams. The staff has separate (piarters, and 
there is a well-equipped infirmary with a physician in 
charge throughout the period of the canq). 

In the Interest of Hobbies 

T hose who have hobbies of their own and know the 
peculiar pleasure and relaxation they bring, will 
realize the possibilities that lie in the well-equipped 
workshoj) ju.st opened by the Iilstitute for the u.se of its 
students. This wholesome contribution to the nuKlern 
movement for the better u.se of leisure and the develop¬ 
ment of intere.sting and useful avocations was estab¬ 
lished in the Ix'lief that hobliies may be considered part 
of a well-rounded education. The new student workshop 
is a recreational facility in which intelligent craftsman- 
.ship will be encouraged. It will appeal particularly to 
tbo.se students of inventive or creative ability who uj) to 
now have had, at the Institute, no free outlet in that 
direction. 

The shoj) is equip[K‘d with the usual hand tools for 
woixlworking and metalworking, as well as a circular 
saw, jointer, grindstone, emery wheel, jig .saw, drill 
jiress, wo(kI and engine lathes, and sander. Later, if the 
demand arises, facilities for photography, electroplat¬ 
ing, metal spinning, and other hobbies may be added. 
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Some of the equipment, such as workbenches, vises, and 
a few machines, were donated by various departments 
of the Institute, and a {'rouj) of enthusiastic students 
did all the work of fitting out the shop. They built a 
lumber loft and have refinished all benches, installed 
cabinets, tool racks, and shelves. IJy an arrangement of 
countershafts, they are able to u.se one motor for several 
machines, and they have shown considerable ingenuity 
in designing supplementary fittings for various opera¬ 
tions. 

The possibilities of the shop are hinted in the work 
already under way. Several .students are building minia¬ 
ture aircraft engines; another is bu.sy on a new type of 
slide rule of his own design. Two others have .ship 
models planned, while another is W'orking on some 
.secret invention. A number of students have asked to 
be a.ssigncd specific projects and they wall be given the 
interc-sting task of building objects for the In.stitutc’s 
rapidly expanding mu.seum of science and indu.stry. In 
fact, one student is already at w’ork on the reproduction 
of an ancient loom which will be added to the exhibit 
that shows the evolution of textile machinery. 

The student work.shop is the outgrowth of an idea 
that has been under consideration for .several years. A 
survey in the autumn of 19;54 indicated a lively hobby 
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SOLE PRESIDENTI VL NOMINEE 
. . . for the Alumni Assovialum^ 1938-1939^ II. Ji. Hivlmumtl., 
Treasurer of General Radio Company^ Cambridge. Associ¬ 
ated with his present eompanv since 79/9, Mr. Richmond is 
widely known as an eh^ctrictil engim*er. He is a fellow of the 
Institute of Rmlio ICngineers and a past president of the Rmlio 
Manufacturers Associtition. He is also a mernlwr of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers. As a memlwr of the Alumni 
Council since 7929, he has seried on the national nomituUing 
cttmmittiH;, on the committee on historical collections, and is a 
memlxT of the Alumni Association’^s executive committee 


activity in the freshman class, and there was evidence 
that many students in the upper cla.s.ses were interested. 
Freshman hobby shows were held on Open House 
Days in 193.5 and 1936, and it is quite likely that the 
stimulus of the new shop will result in an even larger 
exhibit at this year’s Open House, scheduled for April 
30. 

Arthur C. Watson (see page 221), w'ho is in active 
charge of the development of the museum, is directing 
the work of the hobby shop. As former assistant curator 
of the New Bedford Whaling Mu.seum, he is him,self 
skilled in the design and construction of models, and his 
hand-carved scale models of the various species of 
whale is convincing evidence of the fact. 

Appointment 

D ouglass vincent brown, who since 1933 

has been assistant professor of medical economics 
in the Harvard Medical School, has been appointed 
assistant professor of industrial relations in the Depart¬ 
ment of Economics and Social Science at the Institute. 
Well qualified by training and interest to assist in the 
study of employer-employee relations. Dr. Brown will 
devote him.self principally to the activities of the Insti¬ 
tute’s Indu.strial Relations Section, which w'as estab¬ 
lished recently for research and training in the field of 
industrial relations. 

Dr. Brown is a graduate of Harvard University, hav¬ 
ing received his bachelor’s degree in 1925 and his mas¬ 
ter’s degree in arts a year later. In 1926 he held the 
Henry Lee Memorial Fellow'ship and a year later was 
awarded a Sheldon Travelling Fellowship. He w'as ap- 
])ointed an instructor in the department of economics of 
Harvard University in 1929 and three years later was 
jiromoted to the rank of assistant professor in the eco¬ 
nomics division of the Harvard Medical School. 

The Coming Elections 

V OTING for officers to represent the great alumni 
body of the Institute is a privilege and a responsi¬ 
bility which comes to all Alumni once a year. The Na¬ 
tional Nominating Committee — which this year in¬ 
cluded .1. Lloyd Wayne, 3d, ’96, Redfield Proctor, ’02, 
Franklin O. Adams, ’07, Edward L. Moreland, ’07, 
.\lbert E. Wiggin, ’07, Donald N. Frazier, ’ll, Freder¬ 
ick W. Barker, ’12, Charles H. Chatfield, ’14, Rolfe A. 
Folsom, ’18, and Alfred T. Gla.ssett, ’20 — presents the 
following slate on the ballot now going in the mails to 
30,000 Alumni. 

President of the Alumni Association, H. B. Richmond, 
’14, VI, General Radio Company. Vice-President, Ray¬ 
mond Stevens, ’17, XV, Arthur D. Little, Inc. Executive 
Committee: Hovey T. Freeman, ’16, H, Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company; Edwin 1). Ryer, '20, 
\’I, Barbour Stockwell Company. Representatives at 
Large on the Alumni Council: Van Rensselaer Lansingh, 
’98, VI, Molybdenum Corporation of America; Theo¬ 
dore B. Parker, ’ll, I, Engineer; Jerome C. Ilunsaker, 
’12, XHI-A, Department of Mechanical Engineering; 
Winfield I. McNeill, ’17, XV, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company; Eric F. Ilodgins, ’22, X, Fortune Magazine. 
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. . . for term membership on the Technology Corporation {left to right): Harry I*. Charlesnorth^ '03, Assistant Chief Cngineer of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company; Donald C. Ilobhins, '07, StH'retary, Comptroller, and Director of the Internatiimal Braid 
Company of Proridence, H. L; Marshall B. Dalton, ‘13, President of the Boston Manufaeturers Mutual Pire Insurance Company, as 
tvell as the Paper Mill Mutual Insurana' Comimny of Boston, and retiring President of the Alumni Association 


In addition to the foregoing officers of the Association, 
the Committee presents nominations for term mend)er- 
ship on tile Institute’s governing body, the Corporation. 
For the three vacancies this year the candidates are: 
Harry P. Charlcsworth, '05, VI, American Telei)hone 
and Telegraph Company; Donald (1. Robbins, ’07, II, 
International Rraid Comjjany; Marshall 15. Dalton, ’15, 
I, Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance (’oni- 
jjany. 

Members of the National Nominating Committee are 
elected by districts, and the terms are staggered so that 
only a third of the body changes at one time. Since this 
year we lo.se Messrs. Adams, Folsom, and Wiggin, Dis¬ 
tricts 8, 9, and 10 — the districts they have served — 
are represented by the following nominees from whom 
the Alumni elect one for each district: District 8: C’harles 
A. Smith, ’99, I, (leorgia Power Company; Donald M. 
Southgate, ’ll, IV, Architect; William J. Sherry, ’21, X, 
William J. Sherry, Inc. Di.<itrict 9: Charles F. Millis, 
’06, III, The Mining Journal; George M. Gadsby, '09, ^ , 
Ctah Power and Light Company; Hiram E. Beebe, ’10, 
\’I, The Beebe Company, Inve.stments and Real Es¬ 
tate. District 10: Erne.st B. MacNaughton, 02, D , 
First National Bank of Portland, Ore.; Milliam C. 
Furer, ’06, IV, Architect; John C. Kinnear, 07, HI, 
Nevada Con.solidated Copper Company. 

Neiv Field Station 

T he School of Chemical Engineering Practice of the 
Department of Chemical Phigineering will soon 
o{)en a new field station in the plant of the Hercules 
Powder Company at Parlin, N. J., where excellent facil¬ 
ities are available for the study of chemical engineering 
principles in plant oix-rations. The.se include catalytic 
oxidation of ammonia to produce .synthetic nitric acid, 
vacuum concentration of sulphuric acid, chlorination of 


rubber to produce a .synthetic plastic used in the manu¬ 
facture of corrosion-resistant paint, and many other 
operations, including the production of nitrocelluhtse 
and the concentration of alcohols by distillation. 

The new .station will be hon.sed in a specially designed 
building now being constructed by the Hercules Powder 
Comj)any for the u.se of the Institute's staff and stu¬ 
dents. This will include an office, combined laboratory 
and shop, and a library and large conferenee room. 
The Practice School is operateil under the direction of 
Profe.ssor Walter G. Whitman, ’17, Head of the De¬ 
partment, and the staff of the new station will include 
Robert C. Gunne.ss, ’.‘54, as director, and James G. Baker, 
’36, as a.s.si.stant director. Both were formerly on the staff 
of the Boston .station of the School, which has been dis¬ 
continued and relocated in the new situation. 

The .student enrollment of the School is normally 
between 45 and 60 men a year, and is divided into 
several smaller groups which attend each station for a 
two-month period. Groups studying at Parlin will live 
together in special (juarters at Brunswick, N. J., a few 
miles from the plant. 

197 th Meeting 

. ALDEN THRESHER, '20, the Institute’s Direc¬ 
tor of Admi.ssions, was the guest and principal 
speaker at the regular monthly meeting of the .Vlumni 
Council on January 31. In de.scribing the policies and 
procedures now being followed to determine the 600 
successful candidates who will constitute the Institute’s 
Cla.ss of 1942 when it matriculates next autumn, he 
spoke appreciatively of the part i)layed in their .selection 
by the Alumni. 

Applicants are now judged upon a basis which in¬ 
cludes a consideration of their nonacademic (pialities, 
as well as their grades. This means, as Proh'ssor 
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Thresher eiiijihasizcd, that correspondence alone will 
not suffice. On the contrary, each applicant is recpiired 
to have an interview with an In.stitute repre.sentative, 
and, .since well over half of the candidates are from 
points outside New England, it is obvious that the 
Faculty ('ommittcc on Admi.ssions depends upon reports 
furnished by Honorary Secretaries and officers of 
alumni clubs. 

Following Profe.ssor Thresher’s remarks, the Council 
also enjoyed a showing of a remarkable colored cine¬ 
matic record of yachting, including .sequences made 
aboartl J Class contenders which participated in last 
summer’s competition for the America’s Cnp. The man 
who made this film, Frank II. Conant of the In.stitute’s 
Photographic Service, added to its interest by contribut¬ 
ing a voice accompaniment which explained some of the 
more technical details involved. 

During the busine.ss .se.ssion, J. E. Hurchard, ’‘2.3, 
Vice-('hairman of the Alumni Fund Campaign, spoke on 
its current condition; and II. B. Richmond, ’14, Presi¬ 
dent elect of the .Alumni .As.sociation for 1988-193!) (.see 
page 228), reported for the (’ommittee on Ili.storical 
('ollections. 

Foreseeing that the removal of the School of Archi¬ 
tecture from the Rogers Building on Boylston Street, 
Bo.ston, during the coining summer would mean 
that no Institute building would bear the name of the 
Institute’s fouinler, the Committee recommended that 
“the Alumni C’ouncil suggest to the (’orporation that it 
consider the advi.sability of tlesignating the entrance 
unit of the main educational grou]) now under erection 
on Massachu.setts Avenue as the Rogers Building.’’ 
This recommendation the Council endorsed by a 
unanimous vote. 

It was decided to omit the regular February meeting 
in view of the Boston alumni smoker scheduled for the 
24th, thus leaving three evenings remaining on the 
1937-1938 program: March 28, .\])ril 2,5, and May 23, 
which last, by an interesting coincidence, will be the 
(’ouncil’s 200th. 


Public Health 

A new course in public-health education, designed to 
■ train professional workers in one of the most im¬ 
portant fields of the general public-health problem, be¬ 
gan with the opening of the second term of the school 
year last month. The course is in charge of Professor 
Clair E. Turner, ’17, of the Department of Biology and 
Public Health. His conviction is that if the public can 
be trained in the proper care of health, dietary-deficiency 
diseases and many infectious diseases will be virtually 
eliminated. 

The purpose of the new course is to teach professional 
public-liealth workers the techniipie, scope, and meth¬ 
ods of health education, as well as its relation to the 
general health problem. Professor Turner believes that 
education in this field must not only train public-health 
officials how- to avoid di.sease and safeguard the public 
in general but must attack the fundamental problem of 
teaching the average citizen how he, as an individual, 
can avoid disease. 

The methods and techniques employed in public- 
health in.struction which will be considered in the course 
include the pre.ss, radio, motion pictures, lectures, 
exhibits, reports, personal contacts, and community 
campaigns. A number of graduate students from the 
In.stitute and from the Harvard School of Public Health 
are registered in this course, which is open also to prop¬ 
erly qualified public-health workers. 

Harry W. Tyler, 1863-1938 

I N the death of Harry W. Tyler, ’84, Emeritus 
Professor of Mathematics and former Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, on February 3, the In.sti¬ 
tute lost not only an .Alumnus whose loyalty was best 
expre.s.scd by his unfailing intere.st in the advancement 
of Technology, but one whose flistinguished career as a 
member of the Faculty was an insefiarable component 
of its history for 46 years. Dr. Tyler was born in Ips- 
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wich, Mass., and died in Washington, I). in his 75tli 
year, after an illne.ss of a few hours. Mrs. Tyler, as will 
be recalled, died last November. 

(lifted as a speaker and cmlowed with a sense of 
humor both whimsical and penetrating. Dr. Tyler will 
long be remembered by all who knew the pleasure of 
his delightful talks and his witty introduction of guests 
on the fre(|uent occasions at which he ])resided. They 
will remember him as a man of medium .stature, with 
full, gray hair, and a generous beard, who spoke in a 
deep, rich voice with words of great preci.sene.s,s. They 
will recall, too, that when he aro.se to speak he would 
place wide.sj)rcad finger tips upon the table, lean for¬ 
ward with eyes twinkling over his spectacles, begin his 
talk with a deliberative, “Ah, (lentlemen," and a scries 
of little coughs. 

A brilliant student, but never a grind. Dr. Tyler 
found time in his undergraduate days to participate in 
student activities, and in his senior year he was presi¬ 
dent of the board of directors of The Tech, which was 
then but three years old. .\mong the .students in the 
Course in Chemi.stry in which he was stiidying was Miss 
Alice Hrown, who later became Mrs. Tyler. Their mar¬ 
riage, soon after they were graduated, marked the 
beginning of a long anti haiijjy companionship of united 
interests and high ideals. Their summers for many 
years were spent on the shores of Lake Winnepesaukec 
in New Hampshire, where Dr. Tyler had amj)le oppor¬ 
tunity to indulge in his hobby of mountaineering, which 
later led to his election as president of the .\i)palachian 
Mountain Club. With them in tho.se years were their 
four daughters; Dr. Margaret Tyler of New Haven, 
Conn.; Mrs. Wallace H. Walcott of Scarsdale, N. V.; 
Mrs. J. H. Phillips of Flushing, N. Y.; and Mrs. Stafford 
Johnson of Cambridge, Mass. 

After his graduation. Dr. Tyler was an instructor in 
mathematics at the Institute for three years and then, 
having been granted leave of absence, si)ent two years 
abroad in travel and .study. He carried on advanced 
work at Cottingen, and at Erlangen completed the re¬ 
quirements for his doctorate of i)hilosophy. Heturning 
to the In.stitute, he began a career of great activity and 
steadily increasing influence. In 1890, at tbc age of 27, 
he was appointed an a.ssistant profes.sor of mathematics, 
and in three years had reached the rank of profe.ssor. 


Soon after his appointment in 1901 as head of the !)(>- 
I)artment of Mathematics, which be administered with 
such distinction until bis retirement in 1930, he was ap¬ 
pointed to the chair of Walker Profe.ssor of Mathematics. 

Throughout the.se years Dr. Tyler fouml time outside 
his departmental duties to take an important |)art in 
the development of the In.stitute's administrative and 
academic policies. Prior to 1900 he was for 1,7 years 
.secretary of the Faculty, a position which in those days 
combined the duties of dean, registrar, and assistant to 
President Walker. His unwavering faith in the future of 
the Institute prompted him to oi)po.se vigorously the 
propo.sed merger of Technology with Harvard. When at 
la.st the tight had been won, he entered more zealously 
than ever into the affairs of the In.stitute, which at that 
time was passing through a serious financial crisis. IIis 
sound judgment and vision contributed imj)ortantly to 
M.I.T.’s sub.sequent steady development and the growth 
of its j)restige. In 1913 be became chairman of the 
Faculty, a position in which for two years he helped to 
shape Technology's academic course. During this period 
and thereafter, he .served on many important faculty 
committees. He was also president of the Faculty Club 
from its founding until his retirement. 

Dr. Tyler was chairman of the Walker Memorial 
Committee and led the successful cami)aign for a build¬ 
ing devoted entirely to .student activities. His concern 
for the welfare and broad development of stinlents was 
indicated anew by his active interest in the i)rescnt 
campaign for the greater student recreation center, and 
as president of the Washington Society of the M.I.T. 
and chairman of its campaign committee, be bad ener¬ 
getically sujjported it. Last year. Dr. and Mrs. Tyler 
e.stablished the Alice Hrown Tyler Fund, the incoine of 
which is to be u.sed for the welfare of women students at 
'rcchnology. 

,\s one of the founders of the ('ollege Entrance Hoard 
examination .system in 1901, Dr. Tyler wjis always ac¬ 
tive in its affairs and was vice-chairman of the board at 
the time he retired from the Institute in 1!).30. When he 
moved to Washington he devoted himself to the Ameri¬ 
can .\.s.sociati(»n of Cniversity Professors, of which he was 
a former vice-president and until recently acting general 
.secretary. Meantime, he was consultant on scientific 
literature to the Library of (a)ngress. 
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HARRY WALTER TYLER, 181)3-1938 
The portrait of the late Professor Pmeritits, painted by Isaac li. 
Hazelton, and presented to the InstituU’ on Alumni Day\ 
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Oil Alumni Day in June, l!).‘Ki, a portrait of Dr. Tyler 
was presented to the Institute hy a group of his friends 
on the Corporation, the Kacully, and among his former 
students. Happily, Dr. Tyler was pre.sent to hear the 
addre.ss of pre.sentation hy Dean Samuel C. Prescott, 
’94, and to reply humorously that he eongratulated the 
committee, the arti.st (I.saae H. Ilazelton, ’94), and the 
Institute on the jK)s.session of a portrait which “I 
should he proud to have at any time resemhled — let us 
.say as a first approximation." 

House Master 

W ALTER C. WOOD, '17, who, as sailing master of 
the M.I.T. Nautical A.ssociation, is well known 
among the students and memhers of the staff, has heen 
appointed master of the Senior Hou.se, which will occupy 
the quarters of the Graduate Hou.se after that group 
moves to Riverhank Court next autumn. 

Mr. Wood, who will become master of the Senior 
Hou.se with the opening of the cAcademic year ne.xt 
September, is head of the Xarragan.sett Yacht Fittings 
(A)mpany and is widely known as a designer of special 
eipiipment for yachts, as well as for his ability as a 
racing skipjH'r. He has long been active in the populari¬ 
zation of small-boat racing. The rajiidly growing interest 
in the sport among college groups and Technology’s 
leadership in dinghy sailing are due in no small degree to 
his knowledge of .sailing and his ability as an instructor. 
During the World War, Mr. Wo<k1 was an in.structor in 
the Army aviation .school at Technology and later be¬ 
came chief of instruction at .Vrcailia, Fla. 


THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

{Concluded from page 2H) 

a layer of deposits over more than one-half the earth’s 
area, which layer is about 10 miles thick and would 
reciuire for its formation the erosion of a layer about 20 
miles deep from the continents — more than mo.st 
geologists will admit possible. To aggravate this di.s- 
crepancy, Kuenen points out that very little of the ma¬ 
terial eroded from the continents ever reaches the deep 
sea, the vast bulk of such debris .settling on the con¬ 
tinental shelves. Only the finest wind- and .sea-borne 
dust ever reaches the abyss. According to the Dutch 
oceanographer, the rate is really about one-third 
Schott’s figure, and he e.stimates that the .square kilo¬ 
meter of volcanic material which he believes is being 
extruded onto the ocean bottom yearly would, if .spread 
out evenly, form a layer 1 /.‘5,()00 centimeter thick. 
What is more, says Kuenen, Schott’s data really check 
this figure surprisingly well, for the Meteor .samples con¬ 
tained 70 per cent of water by volume, indicating that 
the time needed to deposit one centimeter of solid ma¬ 
terial is .‘3,900 years and not 1,000. 

Kuenen argues further that the present rate is prob¬ 
ably a fair average for all time (geologi.sts’ and not 
.sporting writers’ time), for in the very earliest periods, 
when the lime-.secreting jilanktonic organi.sms were not 
so jirevalent as today, there was far more erosion of 
continents not yet effectively protected by plant life 
and that similar compensations existed in extremely 
humid or unusually ilry eras. 

Another correction which must be attempted before 
the thickne.ss of deposits is arrived at is the effect of 
compaction. Since there is little evidence to show how 
sediments will behave when laid down under a pressure 
of 7,090 jiounds, or so, to the sijuarc inch, it was as¬ 
sumed that they settle much as in shallow water. On 
that basis the original floor of the permanent seas is 
covered by about three miles of sediment. A random 
examination of the problems affected by this condition 
di.scloses that the temperature of the earth below this 
blanket of colored mud should be 200 degrees C. higher 
and the crystalline crust about three miles thinner. This 
ooze also interferes seriously with Wegener’s theory of 
continental drift. 

To an ob.server too ignorant to follow the hard rea.s- 
oning and .savage checking that lead from a simple 
measurement to pronouncements on the fate of worlds, 
the whole affair takes on a tinge of mystery, even drama. 
An exjilorer on a lonely front of science drops a {)lum- 
met into the depths of the sea and drags uj) a handful of 
mud from which he squeezes a philosopher’s stone. An¬ 
other scholar, from another country, finds the cutting 
false, and by judiciously mixing pure logic with a .strong 
dose of judgment (did the Delphian oracles do far other¬ 
wise?), learns how to reshape the facets. With light thus 
brought from the abyss, a whole .series of problems re¬ 
lated (in the layman’s eyes) only by their huge dimen¬ 
sions and vast displacement in time, are brought into 
the focus of understanding. C'on.sidering the jmblic’s 
confidence in .science which, as far as it is concerned, is 
mainly so e.stablished, one may speak of the Scientific 
faith as one does of the Chri.stian. 
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PUTTING GERMS TO WORK 

{Continued from page 217) 

remained merely as an interesting fact for a half century. 
Clycerin was well known as a by-product of soap manu¬ 
facture, and this source is ordinarily ample to meet the 
normal needs for this commodity. With the develop¬ 
ment of nitroglycerin as a high explosive for many 
purposes, especially during the War, soap factories 
were unable to supiily the vast quantities desired by 
warring nations and makers of munitions. Prices soared 
to unheard of heights, ('hemists sought new methods, 
but without great success, (lermany, with a shortage 
of fats, was in distress, but as I have indicated, turned 
some of her distilleries into fat factories. These, however, 
were far from adequate to meet demands. Bacteriologi.sts 
in several countries, po.ssibly remembering the work of 
Pasteur, had already sought their yeast cultures, with 
the hope that here might lie success. .\nd here it was 
found, for in lOlti or 1917 a hard-working young inve.sti- 
gator in the Internal Revenue laboratory at Washington 
was rewarded by the discovery, patented in 1918, that 
when yeast is forced or trained to grow in sugar solutions 
having a suitable alkaline instead of an acid reaction, 
the decomposition of the sugar results in a .smaller yield 
in alcohol but a considerably inereased yield of glycerin 
— not the mere small percentage found by Pa.steur as a 
maximum. The announcement stimulated re.search. By 
use of sotlium suljihite to produee alkaline reaction, and 
by training the yeast to with.stand high concentrations 
of this salt, the glycerin produet was increased until it 
reiiresented more than a third of the sugar fermented. 

Prixluction on a vast commercial scale was carried out 
at various places. With the cessation of hostilities and 
the normal supply from soapmaking, the industry 
ceased to be a profitable one, and little fermentation 
glycerin is now made. But the process is available when 
needed, and science gained greatly, for by the researches 
following the period of intensive jiroduction, much in¬ 
sight was gained into the complex reactions involved, 
and a new .step was taken in the process of unlocking the 
secret of fermentation and the complex chemistry of the 
living cell. Undoubtedly numerous new secret fermen¬ 
tation processes have already been found which will have 
their devastating application in the next great war. 

.\nothcr instance of putting germs to work is also, in a 
large degree, the outcome of the War, although it had its 
incejition at an earlier time. The possibility of synthesiz¬ 
ing rubber cheaply on a commercial .scale had been for 
many years the dream problem of organic chemists, since 
the .synthesis had actually been accomplished in the 
laboratory in 1860. This, therefore, may be regarded as 
the .starting point. For such a synthesis, either isoprene 
or butadiene was required. The latter could be prepared 
from butyl alcohol, but unfortunately there was no 
cheap source of this reagent. The problem became more 
pressing with the great demand for rubber, first as a 
result of tbe bicycle and then, after 1900, when the 
automobile began to assume importance, before the 
great production of plantation rubber had met market 
requirements. Pasteur had found, about 1860, that 
butyl alcohol was priKluced in small quantities in certain 
microbic reactions, but with the {Continued on page 236) 
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PUTTING GERMS TO WORK 

{Continued from page 23Ji) 

pressure of more important researches had not regarded 
it of special significance. However, with characteristic 
thoroughness he had recorded and published the fact. 
Others later supported and confirmed his findings. 

Sometime in the Eighties an organism, B. orthobutyl- 
icus, was described by Eitz, but as new microbes were 
constantly being reported in that era, little attention 
was paid to it. Twenty years later, when the rubber 
shortage was becoming most acute, it was remembered, 
and a .search for it or for new organisms was stimulated. 
This search was successful but not until too late to 
affect the rubber situation, for by 190.S plantation rubber 
from the new rubber-tree farms of the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Java, and Sumatra had begun to be marketed 
and soon far outstripped the wild rubber from firazil in 
quantity. Nevertheless, at least two bacteriologists per¬ 
sisted in the search for butyl alcohol producers. Of these, 
one was Chaim Weizmann, of whom all may have heard 
as the leader of the Zionist movement to recreate a new 
Jewish state in Palestine; the other was a worker named 
Fernbach at the Pa.steur In.stitute in Paris. By 1915 
each of the two men had discovered an organism w'hich 
acted on starch or sugar, yielding small amounts of butyl 
alcohol mixed with acetone and ethyl alcohol. This was 
intcre-stingbutat the moment unimportant commercially. 

The rediscovery was important, however, for by this 
time the World War had begun. New high explosives, 
recently developed, came into u.se, among them the 
British cordite, which required in its preparation not 
butyl alcohol but acetone. The airplane also came into 
use as a War engine. To prepare the dope used on the 
wings, a solvent was needed and acetone was the best. 
The old sources of acetone from acetates or by distilla¬ 
tion of wood were vastly incapable of meeting the de¬ 
mand, and stupendous efforts were made to discover 
new processes and develop supplies or suitable substi¬ 
tutes. The new biological sources were made known, and 
fermentation was feverishly pursued. Acetone could be 
made by microbes! By 1916 some large plants were es¬ 
tablished in England. Two others were shortly started 
in Toronto, and soon after, an old distillery in Terre 
Haute, Ind., was converted into another. Others in 
Peoria, Ill., were being conditioned. In Wilmington, 
Del., the Du Ponts had already developed a new process. 
A somewhat similar fermentation had been worked out 
for using seaweeds, and near San Diego, great pits were 
developed in whieh giant kelps from the Pacific could be 
converted into acetone and alginic acid by fermentation. 
The microbes had been put to work with great success. 
But the butyl alcohol which had been sought at first 
was now a drug in the market — a surplus by-product 
— and accumulated in vast quantity. A new problem 
confronted the chemist, the answer to which came later. 

With the end of the War came the new problems of 
what to do with these great War industries which had 
been created. Some of the plants ceased to operate, as 
has already been mentioned in the case of glycerin pro¬ 
duction. But at this juncture the skill of the peacetime 
chemist was brought to bear on the jiroblem. Both ace¬ 
tone and butyl alcohol are {Continued on page 238) 
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PUTTING GERMS TO WORK 

{Continued from page 236) 

excellent solvents for many organic compounds such as 
nitrocellulose or cellulose acetate — the material we find 
in rayon. They also react readily with other chemicals. 
A w'hole series of new industrial products have been de¬ 
veloped, of which the lacquers have perhaps been most 
important. The Duco which gives such a durable finish 
and fine lu.ster to your car, paint removers, varnishes, 
and a host of other products are the results. So valuable 
have they become that a constant and growing demand 
for the.se ultimate products of the work of bacteria has 
persisted; a new fermentation industry has grown from 
a War activity and become a flourishing and neces.sary 
peacetime one. 

Lactic acid, such as we recognize in sour milk, is also 
a microbic product of many uses. When we speak of sour 
milk, the change in it is ordinarily looked upon as a 
defect, reducing the food and the commercial value of 
milk. When, on the other hand, it is sold as cultured 
milk or Bulgarian milk, kumiss, yoghurt, or by a variety 
of special names coined by dealers, we may gladly pay a 
much higher jirice for the product. Why? Largely be¬ 
cause of the use of special types of bacteria which are 
u.sed in a controlled fermentation, prwlucing a mild 
acidity and flavor which is far from unplea.sant. To us it 
may be an acquired taste, but in this respect it is not 
different from many of our experiences in viands and 
beverages, since from childhood we are continually ex¬ 
perimenting in the ga.stronomic field. The popularity of 
these fermented milks became due, in a large measure, to 
Metchnikoff, who observed that in certain jiarts of Bul¬ 
garia and in the Near East there seemed to be a certain 
correlation between longevity and freedom from in¬ 
testinal jiutrefaction, on the one hand, and the generous 
u.se of soured milk in the diet, on the other. Since in 
those countries all milk is extremely dirty and readily 
becomes sour, clean fresh milk as we know' it in America 
is practically unknown. All milk, therefore, either sours 
spontaneously, or the action is hastened by warmth, 
possibly after the addition of some milk already soured. 
Metchnikoff examined the soured milk bacteriologically 
and isolated the prevailing organism, which he called 
BacilluK bulgaricus, and on his return to Paris introduced 
the soured milk as a curative agent for those suffering 
from dietary indiscretions. The results w'ere often aston- 
i.shingly favorable and never or rarely adverse, and sour 
milk therapy became widely known. Somewhat later a 
still better .strain, known as II. acidophilus, was devel¬ 
oped in this country, and has achieved considerable 
commercial significance. 

The theory underlying this use of bacteria is simple. 
These organisms readily transform sugars, especially 
milk sugar, into lactic acid in the absence of oxygen, and 
the lactic acid thus prcaluced in the intestinal tract 
restrains the development of putrefactive bacteria which 
(according to the hypothesis of Metchnikoff) acted on 
proteins, with the formation of toxic substances which 
were absorbed by the body. Thus one army of germs is 
sent to prevent the depredations of other germs in 
that 30-foot biological battleground in our intestinal 
tracts. {Continued on page 240) 
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PUTTING GERMS TO WORK 

(Continued from page 238) 

It lias been known for generations that butter made 
from distinctly sour cream is of superior flavor and has 
good keeping quality. Not until 1884, howev'er, when 
Storch in Denmark actually investigated the bacteriol¬ 
ogy of butter, was there definite knowledge. He demon¬ 
strated that presumably pure cultures of lactic acid 
bacteria could be used advantageously for souring 
cream which had first been pasteurized, but it remained 
for later investigators to prove that the best flavors 
could be jiroduced by a joint action of lactic bacilli and 
some other organisms which bring about particular 
fermentations yielding the special flavor-giving sub¬ 
stances. The famous Bacillus No. 41, isolated by Conn 
from Argentine butter sent to the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893, was the first American culture which sup¬ 
plied both acid and flavor. In 1896, S. C. Keith, '93, of 
the Institute staff, produced the first dujilex culture, 
containing the two types of bacteria required for the 
best results, but it did not prove a commercial success 
because of the detail required in its u.se and was soon 
forgotten. However, 23 years later Hammer and Bailey 
in this country and Boekhout and De Vries in Holland 
independently rediscovered the desirability of the coop¬ 
erative effect of at least two types of organisms. 

Ten years later it was shown that the substance, 
diacetyl, is responsible for the characteristic aroma of 
fine butter, and subsequently it was shown that diacetyl 
is prtKluced by the action of bacteria on the citrates 
in the milk. The function of the lactic acid bacteria 
is to check other organisms and to lower the hydrogen- 
ion concentration to a point which permits the citrate 
splitters to carry on their work. Along with this action 
there is associated production of volatile acids and a 
number of other substances. A ripened starter, added to 
a large mass of pasteurized cream to be churned, can 
then supply the desirable flavor for the whole mass and 
yield a superior butter. Use of butter cultures has also 
made it possible to give a real butter flavor to high-grade 
butter substitutes such as oleomargarine, which are thus 
made excellent in taste as well as in actual food value. 
Lactic acid itself has many technical uses and has for 
years been made on a considerable scale. As lactic acid is 
a food acid, that is, can be utilized by the body as a 
source of energy, it may be employed in the manufacture 
of soft drinks, food preparations, in cheese making, and 
for medicinal purpo.ses, as well as in processes such as 
dyeing, sour-mash distilling, and doubtless many other 
technical processes where a nonvolatile acid is desirable. 

Germs have also been put to work in other industries. 
In the textile indu.stries, the so-called retting of hemp 
and flax is a process in which microbes are employed to 
dissolve out the gummy materials which bind the indi¬ 
vidual linen fibers into .stiff bundles, but which, on being 
relea.sed from this bondage, can be combed, spun into 
yarns, and woven into fabric. The dew ponds of southern 
England and Ireland and the famous river, Lys, in 
Belgium are natural habitats of these bacteria, and it 
was from such original sources that the cultures were 
obtained which were then forced to carry on their work 
in controlled captivity. The (Continued on page 2^2) 
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PUTTING GERMS TO WORK 

{Coniinued from page 2JfO) 

use of bacteria in seed inoculation and as nitrogen 
gatherers in association with leguminous plants is too 
w’ell known to require any comment at this time. So 
also is the characteristic fermentation employed in mak¬ 
ing sauerkraut and in the pickle industry, although the 
specific organisms involved arc le.ss common than are 
some already considered. 

Thus far the activities of yeast and bacteria have 
been especially mentioned. There are others equally 
interesting to the biologi.st, if not so spectacular or so 
obvious. But scant reference has been made to the 
utilization of molds, a class of microbic life of which one 
thinks generally with disgust rather than respect and 
admiration. Yet among these lowly and despised plants 
there are species which man has put to work in profitable 
ways. By one of these which has been developed in re¬ 
cent years, a new fermentation industry has come into 
being — the manufacture of citric acid. 

For many years citric acid was known only as the 
natural acid of lemons, oranges, limes, and other citrous 
fruits. The acid it.self, as a pure chemical, had a few 
u.ses — in medicine, for example — and still fewer in¬ 
dustrial or other uses except as an occasional reagent, 
^lost of the citric acid of commerce was imiiorted from 
Sieily. few years ago it was discovered that when cer¬ 
tain molds, known as species of Aspergillus, are grown 
in shallow trays on the surface of nutrient cane-sugar 
solutions and in the pre.sence of abundant oxygen, the 
sugar disajipears. jiart serves as food for the mold, 
while that not utilized by the fungus for growth is trans¬ 
formed into citric acid and oxalic acid and can be re¬ 
covered in the form of pure crystals by proper treat¬ 
ments. Nearly all the commercial citric acid used t(Mlay 
in soft drinks, foods, such as certain soups, and for tech¬ 
nical u.ses in chemistry is now produced by fermenta¬ 
tion. It is not a large industry, but it is likely to be a 
growing one, for chemists find ways of utilizing such 
products in unexpected quarters. 

■V highly u.seful yet rather curious example of mold 
utilization which has been practiced for untold years is 
of general interest, i.e., the part the.se organisms play 
in the ripening of soft chee.ses such as Brie, C'amembert, 
Stilton, Hwjuefort, and Gorgonzola. Port du Saint, 
originated by the Trapjiist monks in France, later pro¬ 
duced in Spain and, with the expulsion of the order, 
brought to the wilds of Canada, belongs to this group. 
In most of these the molds and bacteria work in a sort 
of partnership, the bacteria first producing a mild acid¬ 
ity in the curd which then becomes a favorable breeding 
ground for molds. The brunt of the work falls on the 
fungi which, because of their great ability to protluce 
those interesting digestive juices or .secretions known as 
enzymes, can partially transform the raw casein of milk 
to nutritious and highly .satisfactory cleavage products. 
Chee.se is, therefore, to a large extent a predige.sted 
food, with characteristic ta.stes and odors. 

One of the technical uses of mold fungi depends upon 
the great ability of these organi.sms to .secrete enzymes 
of considerable variety and quantity. The commercial 
pr(Kluct, Takadia.stase, which {Concluded on page SJt4) 
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PUTTING GERMS TO WORK 

{Concluded from page 

lia.s been on the market for many years, is such a mate¬ 
rial, first derived from the fungus Aspergillus oryzae by 
the .lapanese mycologist, Takamine. Its qualities and 
powers are essentially the same as malt diastase from 
sprouting barley, but it can be prepared with greater 
ease and economy. 

.\mong other uses of molds which may become of 
technical significance, one is in the manufacture of kojic 
acid. Although of no apparent use at present, the acid 
possesses a gamma-pyrone nucleus which is difficult of 
•synthesis but may conceivably be important in the fu¬ 
ture. The same statement could have been made a few 
years ago with reference to gluconic acid — now pro¬ 
duced by molds as well as by bacteria. The calcium salt 
of this acid is now used in medicine as a means of intro¬ 
ducing calcium into the body. 

Some molds are also known to be capable of produc¬ 
ing ergosterol, which, by irradiation, can be transformed 
into Vitamin D. This is already being done commer¬ 
cially in this country. Even more curious is the fact that 
some species of Ilelminthosporium can produce pig¬ 
ments which are actually anthraquinone dyes. These are 
now being developed commercially in Great Britain, as 
production by mold growth is cheaper than by organic 
synthesis. 

This paper has touched upon some of the ways of 
harnessing microbes for man’s service, which have taken 
place especially in our own lifetimes. Some of them are 
of ancient practice; others arc still in the early stages of 
utility. There are numerous others, possibly less prom¬ 
ising and less exciting, which might be described, for 
we are apparently at the beginning of an era of micro¬ 
biological development which may be of vast interest. 
What has already taken place indicates clearly that in¬ 
dustrial microbiology is a growing branch of science and 
an interesting one. What we may expect in the next 
quarter century is a field for scientific use of the imagi¬ 
nation and theoretical speculation, but most of all for 
originality and accuracy in pioneering research. 
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SCRIMSHAW—THE PERFECT HOBBY 

{Continued from page 22Jf) 

I think of at the moment: a eane made up of sections of 
ivory (see page 224), with a snake winding along its 
total length; and a miniature wheelbarrow (page 221), 
finely proportioned. 

The second material of scrimshaw, the lower jawbone 
of the sperm whale, was nearer wood than ivory. It had 
a definite grain, but a grain without any particular 
beauty. Its chief advantages were that it could be more 
easily worked than the tooth — although nowhere near 
so delicately — and that it eould be obtained in large 
pieces. The jawbone came in two cuts, as it were: the 
long, .straight shank that held the teeth, and the pan 
at the joint, from which a broad rectangular slab could 
be obtained. Canes, yardsticks, boxes, and busks could 
readily be made out of jawbone, and it was generally 
u.sed for the latticework of the swifts, or yarn reels. 

Whalebone, the third important scrimshaw material, 
W'as of ugly brown color. Its flexibility — the projjerty 
that made it valuable commercially for ladies’ .stays, 
umbrella ribs, and whips — made it u.seful for certain 
purposes in scrimshaw. I have seen canes wraj)ped 
spirally with whalebone about half an inch wide. Oc¬ 
casionally whalebone was used to good j)uri)ose as inlay. 
The most common use of whalebone in .scrimshaw was 
for bu.sks; these the whaleman often engraved, but 
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though the designs are generally interesting, the artistic 
effect is not fortunate. 

Scrimshaw would not have flourished so widely and 
so pas.sionately (I do not l>elieve the latter is too strong 
a word) had it not been for the triumph inherent in the 
art. The teeth, the bu.sks, the jagging wheels were 
trophies, won in great peril aiul enthusiasm. The .scrim¬ 
shaw artist had knowui the actual whale which had 
furnished his material. He had felt and .smelled the vapor 
of its spouting; perhaps he had felt the swish of the 
broad flukes, or .seen the animal bite a boat in two, or 
been spattered with hot blood in the death flurry. 
There were countless bitter, elemental fights between 
man and beast in the desolate wastes of the ocean; 
the.se were flashes of glory in a dreary existence. 

Scrim.shaw', then, was inevitable, for the j)erfect 
material was at hand - perfect for the zeal of the 
craft.sman, perfect for the pride of the w'hale hunter. 
And time was at hand, and loneline.ss, and ennui, and 
the in.stinctive yearning for beauty. There is .still 
another pha.se to .scrimshaw, of which I am reminded 
by a remark heard recently concerning the desirability 
of cultivating hobbies of social nature. Now scrim.shaw, 
like wood carving or etching, is intrinsically a .solitary 
pursuit. Yet it would hardly have flourished without 
its social .setting. A group created it, and a group, 
through emulation, perfected it. There were no .schools 
or textbooks, no Aristotles or Ku.skins; a definite 
technique wasdeveloped through (Concludedon page240) 
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SCRIMSHAW—THE PERFECT HOBBY 

{Concluded from page 2Jt5) 

intercourse alone. The scrimshaw of an individual 
voyage would often have an individual stamp — but 
only in respect to the designs chosen or the type of 
article most generally attempted — and this would be due 
to the influence of some natural leader. The be.st glimpse 
we can get of .scrimshaw, I imagine, is in picturing some 
young green hand scratching crudely on a .scrap of bone 
and at the .same time watching with anticipation an old 
veteran of the sea putting the flutings on a jagging 
wheel. There were some rare ships on which the captains 
forbade scrimshaw as a trivial pursuit damaging to di.sci- 
pline. Hut on the whole, the making of .scrimshaw was 
common to cabin, steerage, and forecastle. Of course 
there mu.st have been many seamen who would not even 
attempt the art, like the grouch who wrote in his journal: 
“Nothing in .sight and no .signs of ever beeing any spirm 
whales around here the ohl man and the mate devote 
their time a Schrimshorning that is all they think of.” 

Just when and how scrimshaw came into being no one 
seems to know. My guess is that it must have .started 
after 1712, the year that the Nantucketers di.scovered 
the sperm whale. I feel that the large and beautiful 
teeth of that species woidd have arou.sed the artistic 
urge in some of the islanders. If a piece of ivory is in 
one’s pos.session, especially as a trophy, what would be 
more natural than the desire to smooth it down, to 
beautify it? Hut there is an even chance that I am 
wrong and that the first scrimshaw was done by some 
swain who, in a moment of frivolity or .sentiment, took 
out his jacknife and carved a heart into a whalebone 
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busk. In either event, the work would have to be called 
“land scrimshaw,” for the long voyages, so essential 
to the real scrimshaw, did not begin till mid-century. 
Crevxcoeur wrote in 1782 of the numerous trinkets he 
had seen in Nantucket, all carved by the whalemen 
during the leisure of the voyages. The earliest reference 
to the art I have found in a logbook is of 1826: “All 
hands employed Scrimshonting.” Between the two 
dates last mentioned, the American whalemen had 
rounded the Horn and had mingled with the natives of 
the South Sea Islands. IIow' much the Yankee serim- 
.shaw owes to the patient art of Polynesia, one doesn’t 
know. In subject matter it .seems to owe nothing; and 
in technique probably little. Hut when one considers 
some intricate Polynesian carving, done in the harde.st 
of woods, without the aid of metal and with a bit of 
.shell for a knife, one supposes that the whalemen 
might well have found a new patience, a new ideal, from 
those brown-skinned masters of leisure. 

The point cannot be .settled, for the objects seen by 
Crevecoeur are not to be collected, and, so far as we 
know, all e.xi.sting scrim.shaw belongs to the post-Poly¬ 
nesian years. Yet it would not be surprising if some one 
traced the word “scrim.shaw,” a word that has .still 
escaped capture, to a South Sea origin. 
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AN AID TO INDUSTRY IN LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 


GOOD MEN ARE SCARCE 

Regardless of business conditions, there are 
seldom enough good men to go around. We 
know because we are looking for them con¬ 
stantly. 

Our elforts keep us in touch with many good 
men, however, and our records show where 
they are, what they have done, and what 
they would like to do. 

One of them may he just the man you are 
looking for. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN AID TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 






TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 

CHECK LIST OF THE ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF M.I.T. ALUMNI, OFFICERS, AND STUDENTS 


With Interest We Report 

That Cadwallader Washburn 
'93 held an exhibit of dry points, por¬ 
traits and landscapes, during the first 
week of January, Doll and Richards, 
Boston. 

That Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., ’95, 
chairman of the board of General 
Motors Corporation, made a con¬ 
tribution of twenty-five thousand 
dollars to the Automotive Safety 
Foundation for promoting progress 
in the safe use of streets and highways. 
<1, That Frank B. Jewett ’03, Vice- 
President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, received the 
Washington Award for 1938 for 
merit in promoting public good, pre¬ 
sented in January by a committee 
representing five national engineering 
societies. Mr. Jewett has been re¬ 
elected president of the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
d That Elmer A. Holbrook ’04, 
dean of the School of Engineering, 
University of Pittsburgh, feels that 
’’the only limitation to women’s 
studying engineering is their own 
inclination.” 

C. That Thomas C. Desmond ’09, 
state senator in New York, proposed 
a bill requiring well-to-do inmates 
serving terms for felony in Sing Sing 
Prison to pay board during their 
incarceration. 

<1 That Samuel V. Chamberlain ’18 
held an exhibit of etchings at the art 
gallery of the Boston City Club in 
January. 

€I That Robert P. Shaw ’23 was ap¬ 
pointed director of the New York 
Museum of Science and Industry, in 
January. 

d. That Warren J. Mead, Professor 
of Geology, Joseph A. Cushman, for¬ 
mer meml^r of the Geology Depart¬ 
ment, and Norman L. Bowen ’12 
were three of the five vice-presidents 
of the Geological Society of America 
elected in late December. 

Written 

€1. By H. E. Beebe ’10, ‘’The Hardiest 
Perennial,” The Dakota Farmer, July 
31. This article gives directions for 
building a lily pool — “ideas that 
can be worked out in the less moist 
sections of the Dakotas with a strong 
back, weak or better mind and five 
sacks of cement.” 


C. By Thomas R. Camp ’25, "Eco¬ 
nomic Pipe Sizes for Water Distribu¬ 
tion Systems,” Proceeding of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
December. This paper takes the step 
from the determination of the eco¬ 
nomic size of a single pipe line to the 
determination of economic pipe sizes 
for whole water-distribution svstems. 
CBy Carl Bridenbaugh, Staff, 
"Cities in the Wilderness: The First 
Century of Urban Life in America: 
1625-1742,” Ronald Press Company. 
This is the book for which Professor 
Bridenbaugh received the Justin Win- 
sor Prize mentioned in our February 
issue. The book deals with the de¬ 
velopment of early Boston, Newport 
(R. I.), Philadelphia, and Charleston 
(S. C.) and reveals for the first time 
that American Colonial cities at¬ 
tained an economic and cultural 
growth that paralleled the develop¬ 
ment of contemporary European ci¬ 
ties. Especial attention is given to 
architectural and engineering devel¬ 
opments in the towns, such as the 
excellent achievements of the towns¬ 
men in bridge and highway engineer¬ 
ing and the unusual size of wharves 
and docks. 

By Johnson O’Connor, Former 
Staff, ’’English Vocabulary Builder,” 
Human Engineering Laboratory. This 
book was compiled after a study of 
tests administered at Stevens Insti¬ 
tute of Technology to determine 
whether or not there exists a rela¬ 
tionship between success and vo¬ 
cabulary. The author has listed over 
eleven hundred words, complete with 
their definitions, in order of familiar¬ 
ity. This order is based on the finding 
that "vocabulary advances with an 
almost unbroken front. The words at 
one’s command are not a miscellany 
gathered from hither and yon. With a 
few exceptions they are all of the 
words in the dictionary up to those of 
an order of difficulty at which one’s 
vocabulary stops, and almost no 
words beyond.’ Among the test ad¬ 
ministrators whose work preceded 
the making of this book was Jerome 
E. Salny'37. 

Lectures 

C By Clair E. Turner ‘17, Professor 
of Biology and Public Health, before 
the Foreign Affairs School of the 

CO 


Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters, "Food — An International 
Problem,” January 26. 

C By Eric F. Hodgins'22, Publisher 
of Fortune, before the Advertising 
Club of Boston, on characteristics of 
American business, January 18. Mr. 
Hodgins accentuated "the tremen¬ 
dous importance of journalism in this 
confused and distracted" world. 
Robert E. Rogers, Professor of Eng¬ 
lish, introduced Mr. Hodgins at this 
meeting. 

CBy David Lasskr’24, for three 
years national President of the Work¬ 
ers Alliance of America, before the 
Youth Forum on the problem of un¬ 
employment as it threatens the 
security of our present-day democra¬ 
tic form of government, at Ford 
Hall, Boston, January 19. 

C. By Henry L. Seaver, Professor of 
History in the School of Architec¬ 
ture, before the Architectural Club of 
Boston, "Portraits and Portraiture 
Through the Ages,” January 12. 


DEATHS 

^Mentioned in clast notes. 

C. William H. Pickering’79, Janu¬ 
ary 17. 

CL Jennie Marie Sheldon ’81 (Mrs. 
George), January 15. 

C Charles A. French ’82, January 17. 
d Harry W. Tyler ’84, February 3. 
CL Henry L. Johnson ’92, Decem¬ 
ber 10. 

CL James S. Wadsworth ’93, Novem¬ 
ber 27.* 

CL James D. Littlefield ’94, March, 
1937. 

CL Charles King’ 96, January 22.* 

CL Clarendon Nickerson’97, No¬ 
vember 25 . 

CL Robert B. Gregson’06, Decem¬ 
ber 17.* 

CL George B. Hutchings, Jr., ‘18, 
November I 5 . 

CL Richard S. Everit’19, January 22. 
CL Israel B. Levine '22, September 
12 . 

CL John F. Duffy ’24, January 19.* 

CL Roland V. Crowley ’27, January 
14. 

CL George E. Munroe’27, Novem¬ 
ber 23- 

CL Charles Buchanan '34,January31. 
CL George Wilton Field, Former 
Staff, January 19. 



NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


M.I.T. Club of Akron 

On December 10 our Club was visited 
by B. Alden Thresher'20 of the Institute. 
At a dinner meeting at Kaase’s dining 
room, Professor Thresher gave a very 
comprehensive and entertaining talk, 
bringing us up to date in the affairs of 
the Institute. The attendance was smaller 
than usual because of conflicts with 
several other events that evening, includ¬ 
ing the annual show of the University 
Club and the semiannual dance of the 
local section of the American Chemical 
Society. Nevertheless, the 25 who at¬ 
tended were all intensely interested in 
the subject and entered into a lively 
round-table discussion following the 
talk. We all felt that Professor Thresher 
had brought us a lot closer to the Insti¬ 
tute. 

At our January 18 meeting, 55 mem¬ 
bers gathered for a turkey dinner at the 
Akron Liedertafel. A. J. Gracia’28 pre¬ 
sided at the meeting and told us of his 
visit last month with the New York 
oup. R. P. Dinsmore'14, Honorary 
cretary of this district, reported on the 
progress of the Alumni Fund. We were 
pleased to hear that, at the last account¬ 
ing, our own district was among the 
leaders. Mr. Dinsmore stressed the im¬ 
portance of having every Alumnus repre¬ 
sented on the list, regardless of the size 
of his contribution, and expressed the 
hope that through efforts along these 
lines our position could be improved 
further before the next accounting. The 
speaker at this meeting was T. N. Staple- 
ton of the Federal Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion. He outlined the various crime- 
detecting agencies of the government and 
discussed the functions and methods of 
his own department in particular. In 
listening to nis account of solving what 
seemed to be hopeless tangles, we could 
not resist a feeling of admiration for the 
G-men and, at the same time, a little 
sympathy for the "rats." Mr. Stapleton 
admitted that this sympathy was quite 
natural and was a frequent public reaction. 

Among those attending infrequently 
or for the first time, the Club was pleased 
to welcome W. W. Eaton'17 of Canton, 
W. F. Dewey'20 and J. H. Holton'17, 
both of Massilon, and A. K. Whitaker'23 
of Akron.— John H. Fielding '25, 
Stentary, 533 Letchworth Drive, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Technolog)/' Club of Northern 
Texas 

The Club held its annual meeting and 
dinner at the Dallas Athletic Club, Mon¬ 
day evening, January 10. B. Alden 
Thresher'20, Director of Admissions for 


the Institute, was the honored guest and 
principal speaker of the evening, and 
several heads of local preparatory schools 
were present. 

For the benefit of those who had not 
been able to attend the Technology re¬ 
unions or who were not in touch with 
the present activities of the Institute, 
Professor Thresher gave a very interesting 
talk on current activities at Technology 
and the new policy with reference to 
admission of students. He outlined the 
expansion program inaugurated by Karl 
T. Compton, President, which included 
the addition of several new courses, the 
bringing to Technology of outstanding 
men to strengthen the Faculty, more 
thorough and extensive cooperation with 
industry, and the provision for additional 
recreational and other facilities for stu¬ 
dents. It was pointed out that there has 
been a consistent demand on the part of 
industry for well-grounded students with 
some practical experience in the particular 
line of industry in which they expect to 
work; along this line, certain industries 
have cooperated with the Institute in 
giving employment to students during 
the summer and, in some courses, for an 
entire year after the third year at Tech¬ 
nology, the students returning to the 
Institute for their fourth year, broadened 
by practical work and experience It 
was also pointed out that the Institute 
does a great deal of successful research 
work in cooperation with industry. 

A report was given on the policy of 
selective admission of new students, 
showing that over 60 per cent of new 
student registration for the current year 
was outside of New England. This dis¬ 
tribution has been an objective of the 
Institute for some time. Through this 
admission plan, it is felt that the Insti¬ 
tute can secure the best students from the 
entire country and, thereby, not only 
help itself but spread its influence. Out 
of an application list of approximately 
1,500 students, 605 were admitted to the 
Institute this past fall. Honorary Secre¬ 
taries of the Institute all over the country 
have cooperated fully with the Director 
of Admissions in selection of students, 
through reports on personal interviews. 
Although tuition has been increased to 
$600, through the aid of scholarships 
and student loans the cost of education 
at Technology is still within the reach 
of deserving students — especially those 
who are qualified for the work and eager 
to undertake it. 

An interesting discussion concerning 
the present activities of the Institute 
followed Professor Thresher's talk. Par¬ 
ticular mention was made of the good 
work being done by Frank F. Bell'10, 
Honorary Secretary for the Dallas dis¬ 
trict. Mr. Bell has given a great deal of 
time interviewing students, principals, 
and headmasters of the local schools. — 

(n) 


All of the officers of the Club were re¬ 
elected for the coming year: George 
R. Prout'22, President; Count B. Capps 
'20, Vice-President; Erasmus G. Senter, 
Jr.,'17, Secretary; Olin W. Scurlock'21, 
Peyton G. Cooper'34, and Samuel W. 
Marshall, Jr., '28, Board of Governors. 

The following Alumni were present at 
the meeting: Lloyd M. Long'23, L. 
Munger Means'18, Olin W. Scurlock'21, 
Albert W. Nichols'04, John P. Minton 
'12, James P. Barnes'05, William P. 
Bentley'04, Francis A. Moore'll, Wil¬ 
liam C. Walcutt'33, Ballard Y. Burgher 
'09, Frank F. Bell'io, George R. Prout 
'22, Mark Lemmon'16, Donald D. Wil¬ 
liamson'22, Herbert H. Sutton'09, C. 
Frank Skinner'23, Roland F. Beers'28, 
Robert U. Berry'27, Lester A. Russell 
'04, Donald C. Walmsley'25, Newman B. 
Gregory'09, Fred R. Gamble'24, and 
Erasmus G. Senter, Jr.,'17. In addition 
to the members, the following guests 
were present: B. Alden Thresher'20, Di¬ 
rector of Admissions, M.I.T.; K. M. 
Bouve of Texas Country Day School, 
Dallas; and S. M. Davis of Terrell Pre¬ 
paratory 'School and Junior College, 
Dallas. — E. G. Senter, Jr.,'17, Secn- 
tary, 210 Construction Building, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Indiana Association of the 
M.I.T. 

The meeting of the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held 
in December at Indianapolis, brought to 
our city a great aggregation of scientific 
men, not the least of whom were several 
of the M.I.T. Faculty, as well as Presi¬ 
dent Compton. Profiting by the occasion, 
our Association was able to call a meet¬ 
ing for December 30 in honor of President 
Compton. Being Thursday, cooks' night 
out, invitation was extended to the ladies 
to be present, with the result that about 
one-third of the attendance was of the 
fair sex. 

The meeting was held at the Indianapo¬ 
lis Athletic Club, and opportunity was 
afforded for mutual introductions and 
hand shaking before the group, approxi¬ 
mately 40 strong, advanced to the restive 
board to enjoy a good, old-fashioned 
dinner. As the terms of the present officers 
expired with the declining year, the 
new President of the Association, Batist 
Haueisen'23, and the incoming Secre¬ 
tary, Richard L. Berry '30, responded to a 
call to rise (and smile). Our oldest mem¬ 
ber in point of Class — W. M. Taylor 
'86 — and three other charter members — 
Stickney, Wall, and Wayne, all '96 — 
also similarly responded to call. 

Dr. Compton was then introduced 
and talked upon many subjects of great 
interest, all related to the Institute. Not 
the least interesting was his narration of 
the incidents and events leading up to 
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the presenting of the Theobold Smith 
Award in Medicine to R. D, Evans, 
Assistant Professor of Physics at the 
Institute, for outstanding medical ad¬ 
vance in the adaptation of his radium 
indicator to the detection and cure of 
radium poisoning. Wind tunnel, x-ray 
tubes, high-voltage laboratory, dormi¬ 
tory plans, new buildings, and recrea¬ 
tional facilities were all most interest¬ 
ingly covered, the whole capped off with 
a viewing of slides of the various subjects. 

As the time for adjournment ap¬ 
proached, A. A. Potter'03, dean of 
engineering at Purdue University, gave a 
most interesting appreciation of our 
honored guest, based upon personal con¬ 
tacts with him in the course of various 
committee and other work in which they 
had both been engaged, and he assured 
Dr. Compton of our hearty support to 
the fullest possible extent. This was sec¬ 
onded by all. The meeting adjourned 
with all expressing their personal ap¬ 
preciation for this pleasant and informa¬ 
tive event. — Richard L. Berry '30, 
Secretary, 2403 North Delaware Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Technolo^ Club of Southern 
California 

A regular meeting of the Alumni of the 
southern California region took place 
at the University Club in Los Angeles on 
January 18. William H. Robinson, Jr., 
'24, presided. Forty-three members were 
present and listened to a short and stimu¬ 
lating talk by Vannevar Bush'16 on 
alumni and Institute relationships. Fol¬ 
lowing this. Dean Bush answered many 
questions from the group as to present 
practices at Tech, among which were the 
patent agreement with staff members, 
textile research, and mathematical ana- 
lyYing machinery. Dr. Bush also told of 
his reason for coming to California at 
this time, which is to be of service to 
Caltech in designing automatic control¬ 
ling mechanisms for the 200-inch tele¬ 
scope soon to be erected on Mount 
Palomar. Unfortunately no Caltech men 
were present, so this situation was not 
enjoyed to the fullest.— Ralph B. At¬ 
kinson '29, Secretary, 6706 Santa Monica 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

M.I.T. Club of Northern New 
Jersey 

Well, this is the midseason lull for 
these club notes: the February 9 smoker 
is not due for reporting until the next 
Review, and it would be premature to 
indicate here more than the solitary 
fact that the usual banquet will be held 
in April. Nonetheless, the club activities 
persist behind the scenes: Periodic meet¬ 
ings of the executive and other commit¬ 
tees are concerned with plans such as 
that to promote a successful Alumni Fund 
Drive; that to devise a more formal or¬ 
ganization for the Club; that to encour¬ 
age more regional meetings to be held out¬ 
side the city of Newark; that to create 
a workable scheme of employment listing 
for members' benefit; and so on. 


One important seasonal activity now 
holding sway is the visiting by desig¬ 
nated alumni representatives and other 
club members at college nights held 
customarily, as the occasions arise, at 
various high schools, for the purpose of 
informing the boys and girls about Tech¬ 
nology life and study. This supplements 
the established cooperation of this group 
in aiding the Admissions Office in choice 
or elimination of applicants under the 
restricted enrollment now in force. Like¬ 
wise, in the grand manner, the Club's 
scholarship committee, ably directed by 
W. I. McNeill'17, is putting in much 
time investigating candidates for fresh¬ 
man competitive and regional scholar¬ 
ships, eventually to be awarded for this 
year. The remainder of this committee 
includes C. A. Clarke'21, A. 1. Phillips, 
Jr., '10, J. P. Maxfield '10, and John Mills 
'09. These managers are supported by the 
aforementioned alumni representatives, 
26 of whom have been appointed by the 
Institute as honorary secretaries for five- 
year terms, each in his prescribed local 
territory. Candidates for scholarships are 
interviewed and reported upon as ad¬ 
denda to the school principal's recom¬ 
mendation and other references on file. 
Then, in late April or May, a series of 
conferences, with and without the candi¬ 
dates present, are held at Newark. The 
Dean or Assistant Dean sits in while the 
wheat is sifted from the chaff; the awards 
are made later from the Dean's Office. 
Last year about 20 freshmen grants from 
$100 to $300 were made, in addition to the 
northern New Jersey regional. 

The bridge team is in fighting trim 
for the annual set-to with the New York 
club. Someday, if the bridge bug bites 
hard enough, there may be, as Cac 
Clarke suggests, an intercity league in¬ 
cluding Bridgeport, Worcester, and such! 
It is an open secret that locally the 
Alumni Fund Drive is in an intensive 
stage, recession or no recession. Let it be 
here prayed, therefore, that each member 
will send his return card (if not already 
forwarded to Cambridge) in order that 
the reasonably won prestige of this divi¬ 
sion may not be diminished. 

Second Thursday luncheons are still 
in force at the Newark Athletic Club. — 
A. Raymond Brooks '17, Secretary, Way- 
side, Brantwood, Short Hills, N. J. 
Freeman B. Hudson '34, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

M.I.T. Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 

On December 30 the Club held a lunch¬ 
eon at the Hotel Pittsburgher in honor 
of the western Pennsylvania section un¬ 
dergraduates who were at home dur¬ 
ing Christmas vacation. Eleven under¬ 
graduates were present, accompanied by 
the fathers of three. President Helf- 
man'24, after a short talk, introduced 
the other speakers. W. E. R. Coveir23, 
F. J. Chesterman'05, P- V. Farragher, 
Thomas Spooner'09, and H. M. Priest 
'12 spoke, with the object of giving the 
undergraduates some iaea of the type of 


work now being done by Tech men in 
their own organizations: the Duquesne 
Light Company, the United States Engi¬ 
neers, the Bell "Telephone Company, the 
Aluminum Company, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
and the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora¬ 
tion. This luncheon meeting was highlv 
enjoyed by the undergraduates, as well 
as the graduate members of the Club.— 
Joseph L. Thistle '32, Secretary, Burrell 
Technical Supply Company, W2 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Warren D. 
Smith '27, Assistant Secretary, Koppers 
United Company, Room 533, Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M.I.T. Club of Northern 
California 

Uncle Horace Ford, Treasurer of the 
M.I.T., paid us the honor of a visit at 
luncheon at the University Club on 
Friday, December 17. Mr. Ford men¬ 
tioned the proposed recreational and 
athletic center to be constructed at the 
Institute, and drew for us a verbal picture 
of the new buildings, supplemented by 
lantern slides, illustrating the buildings 
now under construction, as well as those 
contemplated. We were glad to have 
Mr. Ford with us. — Remember the 
regular informal Tuesd;^ luncheons every 
week at the Engineers' Club, 206 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco; lunch 60 and 75 
cents. — Scott C. Rethorst'36, Secretary, 
Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Technolo^ Club of Central 
Florida 

President Mansfield'83 arranged a 
meeting of the Club on January 20 at 
the Jungle Beach Club just north of 
Maderia Beach. A. W. Higgins 01, Presi¬ 
dent of the Florida Power Cor^ration 
in St. Petersburg, handled the details of 
arrangements with the Jungle Beach 
Club, and the meeting was a most en¬ 
joyable one. — Malcolm R. McKinley 
'19, Secretary, Tampa Electric Company, 
Tampa, Fla. 

Washington Society of the 
M.I.T. 

The Society held a special dinner meet¬ 
ing at the Cosmos Club, Friday, January 
21. Before dinner the sound motion pic¬ 
ture, "The Building of Boulder Dam, 
was shown. Both John C. Page, com¬ 
missioner of reclamation, and Wesley R. 
Nelson, chief of the engineering division. 
Bureau of Reclamation, who were in 
charge of work at Boulder Dam, were 
present at the meeting and responded to 
questions following the showing of the 
picture. An interesting comparison was 
made between Boulder Dam and Grand 
Coulee Dam. The former required 3,250,- 
330 cubic yards of concrete, while Grand 
Coulee, it is estimated, will require over 
11,000,000 cubic yards. 

After a most enjoyable dinner, the 
meeting was adjourned by our honored 
late President, Harry W. Tyler '84. Thefol- 
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lowing Alumni and guests attended the 
meeting; George D. Mock'28, Joseph 
Low '18, Joseph Y. Houghton '26, Joseph 
A. Lockie (guest), William H. McAl- 
pine'96, Thomas A. Middlebrooks'30, 
John A. Plugge’29, A. Appel (guest), 
Ludwig C. Hoffmann'29, Albert F. 
Bird'30, Harry A. Whiton’Ol, W. Lor- 
rain Cook'03, Frederick W. Amadon'07, 
Edwin W. James'07, Walter I, Swanton 
'93, Horace R. Byers'32, Karl E. Schoen- 
herr'22, William K. MacMahon'22, 
Allen Addicks'22, Frank L. Ahern'14, 
Alfred E. Hanson'14, William E. Lutz 
'18, Walter W. Zapolski'23, Edwin J. 
Grayson'17, H. C. Allen (guest), Amasa 
M. Holcombe'04, Julius E, Nolte'98, 
Joseph C. Dort'09, Charles P. Kerr'll, 
John C. Damon'05, George W. Stose 
'93, Merritt P. Smith'19, Anderson M. 
Gray (guest), Harry B. Swett'25, Charles 
H. Godbold'98, George W. Stone'89, 
Frederic W. Southworth'00, Charles H. 
Stratton'00, G. Donald Freeman'32, 
Gordon R. Williams'29, Fred N. Ricks 
'29, William D. Rowe'24, Lawrence W. 
Conant'21, Allen Pope'07, Edward C. 
Potter'80, Archie S. Buyers'23, Charles 
G. Abbot'94, Harry W. Tyler'84, John 
C. Page (guest), Holland L. Robb'21, 
F. J, Killilea (guest), Wesley R. Nelson 
(guest). — Henry D. Randall, Jr.,'31, 
Secretary, 119 South Chelsea Lane, Bethes- 
da, Md. Lawrence W. Conant'21, 
Review Secretary, 3008 Ordway Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

CLASS NOTES 


1888 

Your committee in charge of the cele¬ 
bration of the 50th anniversary of the 
departure of the Class of '88 from the 
Institute is now hard at work on all the 
details of the plans that have to be made 
in order to insure the success of the 
most momentous event of our career as a 
Class. 

Although we had a good crowd at 
our 25th at Wianno in 1913, including our 
65 guests from the Class of '13, we hope 
and expect at our 50th a larger percentage 
of those now available than we had of 
those available 25 years ago. One reason 
for this hope is the considerable number 
of letters received by your Secretary ex¬ 
pressing the writers' regret for their 
absence from our 40th and 45th but stat¬ 
ing that they could be counted on for our 
50th. 

Our reunion committee consists of the 
following: President Webster, Chairman, 
Ben Buttolph, Fred Ellis, John Runkle, 
Sanford Thompson, Fred Wood, and the 
Secretary. Already five different places 
or hotels have been suggested for our 
consideration, and the consensus of 
opinion seems to point to a meeting place 
near Boston, near the shore, near a golf 
course, and near rocks or cliffs for our 
quinquennial clambake. Our class dinner 
will, of course, be the high spot of the 
celebration. We are now planning on 
June 3, 4, and 5 for the reimion so as to 
make it easy to stay over for Alumni 


Day (which is '38's Class Day) on June 
6, and take part in the exercises, which 
include a talk to the graduating Class by 
an '88 man to be selected by the Alumni 
Day Committee. 

Before you read these notes you will 
have received circular letter Number 1, 
which was sent to the 91 names and ad¬ 
dresses on our class roster, which shows 
classmates scattered all over the United 
States and two foreign countries. The 
Secretary considers it his duty to sell this 
semicentennial reunion to all classmates 
in the West and Middle West who per¬ 
haps may be wavering a little before 
making the final decision to come to the 
seashore near Boston in June to see their 
classmates, enjoy motor trips along the 
coast, eat clams prepared by Charlie 
Faunce — our New Bedford chef and 
oven builder — play or watch golf, take 
a motorboat trip, and enjoy a class dinner 
(after which President-Elect Webster 
will be inducted into office), inspect the 
new buildings and equipment at Tech¬ 
nology, and enjoy hearing a classmate 
tell the graduating class what is in store 
for them. This is only the beginning of 
the good times being prepared for '88 
men who have withstood the buffeting 
of the world for half a century since 
leaving dear old M.I.T. — The final 
reunion committee meeting will be held 
at the Union Club in Boston on April 18 
to settle all details of the celebration. 

Arthur Williams of Newton Highlands, 
in a recent letter, says: "I hope my vote 
is not too late to add to the unanimous 
vote for Ned Webster for president, that 
you announced in The Review." — 
Joseph Cooke Smith, our farthest-from- 
Boston classmate, who has been away 
from the United States of America for the 
last 30 years, mostly in Switzerland, re¬ 
plies to our special invitation as follows: 
"It was a great pleasure to get your cor¬ 
dial letter of invitation to the 50th anni¬ 
versary of our graduation. Nothing 
wouIq give me greater pleasure than to 
be present at this celebration and to see 
once more my classmates. For the last 
six years, however, I have been unable 
to travel and, greatly to my regret, there¬ 
fore, I will not be able to attend this 
anniversary. Please give my heartiest 
greetings to those of my classmates who 
remember me. Good luck with the 
weather." We are very sorry that Smith 
cannot come, but we hope Manuel de 
Ajuria of Havana, Cuba, can be present. 
— Bertrand R. T. Collins, Secretary, 
407 Warren Crescent, Norfolk, Va. 

1890 

Notice has just come from the Alumni 
Office of the death of Elwood A. Emery, 
who was graduated with us from Course 
IV. He was born in Fairfield, Maine, in 
1865 and died on November 15, 1936. 
The Secretary has very little information 
about him and has been unable to obtain 
an obituary notice. The books show that 
in 1896 he became director of vocal cul¬ 
ture at Iowa College and in 1904 went 
to Chicago as a teacher of vocal music. 
Apparently he followed this line up to 
the time of his death. — The Mining 


Journal, published at Phoenix, Ariz., had, 
in the issue for December 15, an article 
on "Erratic Assay Results on Gold 
Ores," written by Wallace MacGregor 
before his death on September 19. 

Civil Engineering for January has the 
following concerning Rice: "A bronze 
tablet in memory of Calvin W. Rice, long 
a leader in engineering thought and prac¬ 
tice, has been prepared by the United 
Engineering Trustees, in appreciation of 
a life devoted to the advancement of the 
profession of engineering and of his ac¬ 
tive part in obtaining from Andrew 
Carnegie the gift of the Engineering 
Societies Building.' Unveiling of this 
memorial was a feature of 'Honors Night' 
at the recent annual meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Mr. Rice had served as secretary of that 
society from 1906 until his death in 1934. 
As a rule of the Trustees prevents the 
placing of memorials in the public halls 
of the building within five years of the 
death of the person so honored, the tablet 
will remain for the present in the custody 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers." 

"The town of Belmont adopted resolu¬ 
tions on the death of Kendall, as did the 
trustees of the Belmont Savings Bank and 
other institutions with which he was 
connected. His portrait is to be hung in 
the bank. — Bertram Lenfest, who has 
retired from teaching, has taken a trip 
through the Canal and is spending the 
winter on the Pacific Coast. — It is a 
pleasure to hear that Harry Spaulding, 
who has been in poor health for several 
years, is much improved. 

Burdett Moody, who is business agent 
of the Los Angeles Bureau of Power and 
Light, wrote as follows to Sherman in 
January when he sent his contribution 
for the gymnasium: "While I have not 
had the opportunity to participate in re¬ 
unions of the Class, and in fact have had 
but little opportunity to meet many of 
them, I have kept alive the very many 
and lively influences for which members 
of the Class were responsible. George Gil¬ 
more used to be most pleasurable in his 
many incidental visits to my office while 
in Los Angeles, and his death came with 
more than usual shock. I saw by the last 
alumni Review that two of the members 
of the Class had received diplomas certi¬ 
fying to life membership in the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. I should have 
been included in that list: I received mine, 
although it is dated back in 1932. While 
it is true I have in late years devoted 
myself more to the economic and business 
side of engineering than to the technical 
side, I certainly have not lost interest 
in civil engineering topics. And, by the 
way, I think I am the oldest member of 
the American Society in southern Cali¬ 
fornia, as I am, I think, the oldest 
Alumnus of the Institute here." After 
commenting on the recent advantageous 
placing of a large amount of Los Angeles 
revenue bonds, he adds; "It has given 
me more than usual satisfaction to have 
spent so long a time in a publicly owned 
institution that has won the high regard 
of even those whose philosophy runs 
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toward private enterprise. Best wishes to 
yourself and to all members of the Class 
whom you meet and whom I hold in such 
affectionate regard." 

In addition to Hazard and Noyes, 
whose names were reported in the Janu¬ 
ary Review, a number of other '90 men 
have been recipients of life membership 
certificates in the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. The list includes, be¬ 
sides Moody, also Babb, Brownell, Car- 
malt, Chase, Poland, Storrow, and 
Walker. Sherman and Burley have been 
notified that this honor will be conferred 
on them this year. — Sherman, who was 
elected to fill out Kendall’s unexpired 
term as president of the Belmont Savings 
Bank, has now been elected to that office 
for the ensuing year. The Secretary is 
indebted to him for much of the above 
information and also for acting as the '90 
representative in the appeal for funds for 
the much needed new Technology gym¬ 
nasium and other facilities. The returns 
are disappointing so far, but those of 
us who have our own businesses to keep 
going feel obliged to wait until we can 
see more clearly what conditions we must 
face during the coming year. However, 
let us do what we can, as soon as possi¬ 
ble, and plan to follow with a larger 
contribution later. — George A. Pack¬ 
ard, Secretary, 50 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. Harry M. Goodwin, Assistant 
Secretary, Room 4-112, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. 

1892 

The members of the Class will be 
grieved by the news of the death, on 
December 26, of Ross F. Tucker, 69, Head 
of the Course in Building Engineering 
and Construction at the Institute and one 
of the country's leading construction 
engineers. His home was in Great Neck, 
L. I. He was a pioneer in the development 
of concrete as a building material, de¬ 
veloped a vault-lighting system now 
used by New York subways, and super¬ 
vised huge Wartime building projects 
for the government. When only a year 
out of college, he founded the Aberthaw 
Company of Boston, large contracting 
firm. He supervised much construction 
work about New York City and was a 
leader in promoting labor arbitration in 
the city’s building-trades disputes. 

Professor Tucker was born in Sacra¬ 
mento, Calif., in 1868, of New England 
ancestry. His father, Samuel F. Tucker, 
served with General Sheridan as a cap¬ 
tain in the Civil War and was widely 
known in military and contracting fields 
for the construction of fortifications 
about San Francisco. Professor Tucker 
was graduated from M.I.T. in 1892 . He 
soon gained distinction as a construction 
engineer in and about New York, par¬ 
ticularly for his valuable work with con¬ 
crete. Another invention he helped to 
develop was the familiar glass-insert 
sidewalk. He became a member of the 
Building Trades Employers Association 
in New York and served as chairman of 
its board of governors. In this position 
he was instrumental in obtaining arbitra¬ 
tion in all labor disputes in the vast New 


York building industry'. He later was 
made chairman of the executive commit¬ 
tee of the general arbitration board for 
the industry. 

During the World War, Professor 
Tucker had charge of many notable 
building projects for the government, 
supervised installation of water-supply 
systems at military camps, and aided in 
building factories to house rapidly mobi¬ 
lized War industries. In recognition of his 
service, he was awarded a certificate of 
merit by the Secretary of War. 

He was called to M.I.T. in 1926 to 
organize the Course that he headed at his 
death. Three years ago, addressing the 
Massachusetts Federation of Planning 
Boards, he spoke in favor of Federal 
subsidy in clearing dtp slums. Earlier, 
before the Building Officials’ Conference 
of America, he had offered his theory 
that the automobile, the shortened work 
day, and the low-cost house would 
soon drain our cities of a large portion of 
their populations. His design of inexpen¬ 
sive fabricated homes, he believed, would 
hasten that end. Professor Tucker was a 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
a past president of the Master’s League of 
Cement Workers. He leaves his widow 
and a son, Gordon E. Tucker, also an 
engineer. 

Henry J. Schlacks, for many years 
practicing architect in Chicago, died on 
January 6 . No other particulars are availa¬ 
ble, but the members of the Class will 
remember the account of his professional 
activities as published in the class news 
in the June issue of The Review, in which 
mention was made of a number of out¬ 
standing examples of his work, chiefly 
in design of churches: St. Joan of Arc, 
Indianapolis; St. Mary’s of the Lake, 
St. Ignatius, and St. Ita’s, all of Chicago; 
Church of the Holy Name, Topeka, 
Kansas; and St. Mark’s of Cincinnati. — 
John W. Hall, Secretary, 8 Hillside Street, 
Roxbury, Mass. W. Spencer Hutchinson, 
Assistant Secretary, Room 8-219, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1893 

The 45 th class reunion is scheduled for 
Saturday and Sunday, June 4 and 5, fol¬ 
lowing which the Class will participate 
in Alumni Day at the Institute on Mon¬ 
day, June 6 . Information as to place and 
detailed arrangements will be announced 
later in notices mailed to all members of 
the Class. 

Heiichiro Maki, after an interval of 
several years, has recently been heard 
from. He sends his new address, which is 
220 Kamiishiwara, Chofu, Kitatamagun, 
Tokyo-fu, Japan. Maki will be remem¬ 
bered as the brilliant young Japanese 
who, after a few months’ preparatory- 
school training in this country learning 
the English language, entered Technology 
with the Class, took honors in all his 
electrical engineering subjects, and was 
graduated as one of our most popular 
members. Returning home upon gradua¬ 
tion, he was a pioneer electrical engineer 
in Japan and built many electric railway, 
mining, and other developments in that 


country and in Korea (now Chosen). 
He achieved prominence in his profession 
and some years ago was created Baron 
Maki. He and Baroness Maki have two 
children, a daughter born in 1897 and 
a son in 1917. Of the son, Maki wrote 
for the 30th anniversary classbook in 
1923: ”I consider him very much brighter 
than his father, and he enters Tech in the 
year of his father’s 45th class reunion. 
My wife and 1 have already commenced 
making some preparations for our gold' 
wedding dinner to be held in Boston 
when he graduates." (Evidently Maki 
was a bit confused as to dates. Certainly 
he apparently was unmarried in 1892 
while a student at Tech.—Secretary.) 
Farwell Bemis on two of his world tours, 
Henry Morss, and Howard Gilmore, all 
visited Maki in Japan. The late Mrs. 
Plumer, "the Secretary’s Secretary," who 
edited and produced our memorable 
30th anniversary classbook, was most 
hospitably entertained by Baron and 
Baroness Maki in their home when she 
passed through Japan on her return from 
China in 1926. All report his loyalty to, 
and deep interest in. Tech. It is to be 
hoped that present unsettled conditions 
will not prevent Maki’s son, Nagatoshi, 
following his father’s notable career as a 
Tech student. Certainly the son and 
particularly Maki and his wife are as¬ 
sured of a warm '93 welcome if and when 
they do come to Boston. 

Charles Grandison Sargent died at his 
home in Graniteville, Mass., January 2. 
He was born at Graniteville, April 25, 
1872, and there he always maintained his 
home. He yient three years, 1889 to 1892, 
with our Class in the Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering Course, following which he be¬ 
came connected with C. G. Sargent's 
Sons Corporation of Graniteville, manu¬ 
facturers of wool and cotton machinery. 
His whole business career was spent in 
this concern, and he achieved prominence 
as a manufacturer. He married, in 1895, 
Miss Maude G. Smith, and they had two 
daughters, one of whom died in child¬ 
hood. He was a member of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the Manu¬ 
facturers’ Club of Philadelphia, and of 
many Masonic orders. 

Suddenly, at his home in Sharon, Mass., 
James Stevenson Wadsworth died on 
November 27. His widow, the former 
Miss Lillian M. Harris whom he mar¬ 
ried in 1898, died on January 15, follow¬ 
ing. She had been a semi-invalid for a 
number of years. They had no children. 
Jim Wadsworth was a student in the 
Course in Mechanical Engineering and 
was well known to many in the Class. 
He was a frequent attendant at class 
meetings. Leaving the Institute before 
graduation, he was, for a short time, a 
draftsman with the General Electric 
Company, after which he was employed 
for 15 years in different capacities by 
the New England Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company. Of this period he wrote 
the Secretary: "During this time, in 1901, 
I was shot by a crazy foreman in Port¬ 
land. Stopped two 38’s and read my 
own obituary in the paper, printed next 
morning, but needless to say I didn't 
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read it until later.” He left the Telephone 
Company in 1908 to study osteopathy, 
which he practiced from 1911 to 1918. 
He then joined the staff of Franklin 
Union in Boston, where for a number of 
years he taught telephony. 

Notice has been received of the deaths 
of three other members who were special 
students with us: Martin J. S. Cromwell, 
who spent his life as a practicing physi¬ 
cian in Baltimore, died at Ruxton, Md., 
July 14. — George Hardy Ropes, an ar¬ 
chitect and a founder of the architectural 
and engineering firm of Pollmar and 
Ropes and Lundy of Detroit, died of a 
heart attack on November 16 at his home, 
721 Hazelwood Avenue, in that city. 
He is survived by his wife and a son. — 
Henry Foster Stearns died at Montreal, 
Canada, in February, 1936. For 40 years 
he had been identified with the Dominion 
Wadding Company of Montreal. 

The following revised addresses have 
been received: Herbert Armstrong, 380 
Grove Street, Pasadena, Calif.; Harold 
M. Mott-Smith, 910 Bedford Road, Sche¬ 
nectady, N.Y.; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry L. Rice, Holly Road, Virginia 
Beach, Va.— Frederic H. Fay, Secre¬ 
tary, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
George B. Glidden, Assistant Secretary, 
551 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

1894 

Death has again invaded the ranks of 
our Class and taken a man who has had 
a very interesting and useful career. 
William Creighton Peet, one of our best- 
known students during the first two years, 
died of a heart attack while listening to 
the radio report of a football game, on 
Saturday, November 27, at his home on 
Gtace Church Street, Rye, N.Y. His 
demise was entirely without warning, 
as he had attended to business as usual 
until noon. The following quotation 
from the Port Chester Daily Item shows 
in what high esteem he was held by his 
fellow townsmen and business associ¬ 
ates: "The sudden death of William 
Creighton Peet, prominent Rye resident 
and president of the board of trustees 
of the United Hospital, saddened thou¬ 
sands of citizens in this entire section 
of Westchester County. His charm of 
person, his zealous efforts in behalf of 
the hospital and his activities in con¬ 
nection with the various Rye institutions 
and movements had endeared him to 
that entire community. Born in New 
Orleans, La., Oct. 20, 1871, Mr. Peet 
was a son of the late j. Doddridge Peet 
and Zelia Krumb-Haar Peet. His early 
education was received at St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City, L.l. He attended 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology and finished his engineering 
studies at Heidelberg and Darmstadt 
Universities in Germany. He became a 
construction engineer for the Schuckert 
Company in Germany upon completion 
of his studies in 1895. The following year, 
he was in charge of all electrical work for 
the Bavarian Exposition. . . . 

"In 1897, Mr. Peet returned to this 
country and entered the laboratories of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 


Company in New York City. He special¬ 
ized in experimental and development 
work. Later, he became associateci with 
the George A. Williams Company, Jersey 
City, and in that position supervised 
the installation of electric light plants 
in Hagerstown, Md., and Newport 
News, Va. With Joseph A. McAnerney 
and Walter H. Powers, the latter also a 
resident of Rye, Mr. Peet entered the 
electrical contracting business in 1902. 
Out of that partnership came the firm 
of Peet & Powers, Inc., organized in 1908. 
In 1932 Mr. Peet retired from the firm, 
which has offices at 70 East 45th Street, 
New York. At one time he was secretary 
and later became president of the Electri¬ 
cal Contractors’ Association of New York 
City. For three years, beginning in 1918, 
he was president of the National As¬ 
sociation of Electrical Contractors. Mr. 
Peet was chairman of the board of the 
Rye Trust Company. In Rye, Mr. Peet was 
a member ana former president of the 
Manursing Island Club. One of his out¬ 
standing community services was the 
reorganization of the Rye Country Day 
School in 1919. For many years he was 
president of the school's board of trustees. 
At the time of his death he was president 
of the Rye Free Reading Room; a vestry¬ 
man of Christ’s Church; a member of 
Delta Psi Fraternity and of Holland 
Lodge, F. & A. M., New York City. He 
was formerly a member of the Apawamis 
Club, Rye. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Peet were married in 
New York in 1903 and established their 
home in Rye in 1907.—Surviving are 
his widow, the former Miss Meta Bre- 
voort Potts of New York City; five chil¬ 
dren, Mrs. Leicester S. Lewis, of Bryn 
Mawr,■ Pa.; William Creighton Peet, 
Jr., of Washington, D. C.; Robert M., 
John K., and Miss Zelia K. Peet, all of 
Rye; and a brother, J. Doddridge Peet, 
of Juan Vinas, Costa Rica.” — Peet w'as 
extremely popular in our Class at the 
Institute and was prominent in its affairs 
and as a member of the Delta Psi Fra¬ 
ternity. At the end of the second year he 
left to continue his studies in Europe. 
While he had always maintained an inter¬ 
est in ’94, he had never been able to at¬ 
tend any of our reunions. We remember 
him with warm friendship, and join with 
his family in their sorrow. 

The Secretary was extremely sorry to 
miss a call from Professor Henry B. 
Dates, head of the department of electri¬ 
cal engineering at Case School of Applied 
Science at Cleveland. His visit happened 
to come on a day when the Secretary was 
in New Y^ork to attend a meeting as 
chairman of the committee on the exhibit 
on food control for the New York 
World’s Fair. While there, a delightful 
hour was spent with Ike Hazelton at 
his studio at 2 East 23d Street. Ike is 
engaged, in collaboration with another 
artist, on a series of strong sketches of 
atriotic type, which it is hoped will 
nd use by some of the organizations 
interested in combating propaganda of 
subversive character. In addition, he is 
doing portraits and cover designs for 
periodicals. It is always a treat to drop in 


and talk over the old and new days with 
him. It is one of the Secretary’s intentions 
to try to get the New York gang to join 
him at luncheon sometime soon. With 
Ike Hazelton, Billy King, Ben Holden, 
John Kittredge, Luther Nash, Mason 
Chace, Nelson Dalton, Arthur Tidd, 
Frank Robbins, and perhaps others 
whose addresses have not yet been 
located, a good time should be possible. 

Sayward has recently sent in an inter¬ 
esting letter describing a summer bicy¬ 
cling tour of over 2,000 miles, with 64 
nights spent at the Youth Hostels scat¬ 
tered over New England and Long Is¬ 
land. The Hartford Times gave him a 
first-page notice and dubbed him the 
"Bicycling Grandfather.” Billy is an 
authority on hostels and has been to 
most of those in New Hampshire, Ver¬ 
mont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
and some in the outlying districts. He 
may take a group of young people on a 
hosteling trip to Europe during the com¬ 
ing summer. 

Luncheon with A Tenney and his son, 
recently, was a pleasing occasion. Al’s 
son is a graduate of Yale, and a fine young 
chap. He is connected with Pan American 
Airways and is located in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. He knows the Atlantic side of 
South America well, and has excellent 
prospects with his company. It was a 
great pleasure to meet him, and we 
wished the Prescott sons might also 
have been in the party. — Samuel C. 
Prescott, Secretary, Room 10-405, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1895 

Walter Marmon, chairman of the 
board of Marmon-Herrington Company, 
Inc., of Indianapolis, has recently an¬ 
nounced the 1938 line of all-wheel-drive 
vehicles for trucks, trailer-tractors, and 
so on. This all-wheel-drive construction 
provides a solution to nearly every diffi¬ 
cult transportation problem. Full utiliza¬ 
tion of power and equally efficient 
traction in every wheel allows them to 
haul more and heavier loads. Ford V-8 
trucks and passenger cars are converted 
to all-wheel-drive in their Indianapolis 
plant. The Marmon-Herrington Com¬ 
pany offers a complete automotive trans¬ 
port engineering service and builds many 
special transportation units for unusual 
service in all parts of the world. 

Jim Humphreys is living during both 
summer and winter at "Seven Fields” in 
Wilton, Conn. It is encouraging to know 
that he is president of the Technology 
Club of Bridgeport, and during the past 
year many noted speakers have been 
guests of the Club — among them Karl 
T. Compton, Ralph T. Jope’28, Erwin 
H. Scheiri2, and Assistant Dean 
Pitri. Jim is also serving on the general 
committee for the Alumni Fund Cam¬ 
paign. — For some reason or other it is 
difficult to secure class notes from the ’95 
men. Possibly modesty may be the cause 
of this dearth of items. Your Secretary 
and Mrs. Yoder planned to take to the 
road on February 1 for several months 
and tour the South and Florida. Possibly 
many of our members are doing the same 
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and have forgotten to write about their 
wanderings. — Luther K. Yoder, Secn- 
tary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. 
John H. Gardiner, Assistant Secretary, 
Graybar Electric Company, 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

1896 

As these notes are being written on 
January 24, another month has rolled by, 
and still no word from Con Young. If 
anyone knows anything of the present 
whereabouts of Con and Abby and their 
doings, please communicate with the 
Secretary. On this date Rockwell has 
reported that Billy Anderson, with Mrs. 
Anderson, is paying a visit to Boston, 
but Billy seemed to have brought along 
with him some germs which thrive in 
the Boston atmosphere, with the result 
that Billy, so far, had been in bed fight¬ 
ing a cold. Mrs. Anderson also was 
under the weather and confined to the 
hotel. Rockwell has been seeing quite a 
bit of Ralph Henry of late, and informs 
the Secretary that Ralph’s avoirdupois 
is still holding up to a good figure and 
things are not going too badly with 
him. — At Christmas the Secretary re¬ 
ceived a surprise in the form of greetings 
from Victor Shaw, who seemed to have 
felt the urge to let it be known that he 
was still on earth. The greetings were 
sent from Seattle, where Vic was spending 
the winter away from his usual habitat 
in Alaska. 

Billy Haseltine's boy is back again at 
M.l.T. this term to continue his graduate 
work. He reports that his father is going 
strong, although as a businessman he 
is not entirely happy over the present 
economic situation and is wont to ex¬ 
press himself somewhat forcibly with 
respect to those whom he considers 
responsible, in part at least. — Those 
classmates who read The Review through 
from cover to cover may have noticed 
Walter Pennell’s name appearing as a 
solver of mathematical puzzles, thus 
showing that Walter still maintains his 
excellent student form as a star performer 
in mental gymnastics of the mathematical 
variety. — Charlie Lawrence, in connec¬ 
tion with his work with the Auditorium 
Conditioning Corporation in New York 
City, has been doing considerable travel¬ 
ing. In a letter received from him early in 
January he was due to make a trip of 
two weeks to Cincinnati and, later on, 
a longer trip to Cleveland, with possibili¬ 
ties of other trips to St. Louis and Denver. 
He had already covered Chicago, Phila¬ 
delphia, and Boston.—Word received 
from Fred Fuller’s secretary is to the 
effect that Fred continues in poor health 
and is unable to give any attention to 
business. — Gene Huffman’s name has 
been appearing in the Boston papers 
lately as a possible candidate for governor 
of Massachusetts. 

Lloyd Wayne of Indianapolis happened 
to be in Chicago not long ago and inci¬ 
dentally visited some friends in Riverside, 
111. These friends remarked that they had 
a neighbor whom Wayne might know 
as an Alumnus of M.l.T., and his name 
was Harrington. Contact was made and 


it proved to be Joe Harrington. Joe came 
over to see Wayne, and they had a very 
pleasant hour together. — The Boston 
papers of January 23 contained notice of 
the death, on January 22 , of Charles 
Alfred King, one of the prominent citizens 
who became famous in days gone by as a 
brewer of King’s Bohemian beer. He 
took only a special course at M.l.T. and 
was assigned by the Registrar to the 
Class of 1896. His connection with 
M.l.T. was slight, and his interest in the 
Class was nil. He was of English descent 
and every year spent several months back 
in England. — 'The Fullers are off again, 
and the Brockton Enterprise of December 
29 contained a letter from Pasadena, 
Calif., giving an interesting account of 
their automobile trip to Eteath Valley, 
Calif. One striking feature was that dur¬ 
ing the entire three days they passed 
in the valley it was cloudy or rainy all 
the time. — The class report on the 
Alumni Fund as of January 24 is $10,064 
from 51 members of the Class. This shows 
an excellent class average subscription, 
but the percentage of subscribers is still 
low ana your Secretaries are counting 
on you fellows who have not reported 
to do so. — Charles E. Locke, Secre¬ 
tary, Room 8-109, M.l.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. John A. Rockwell, Assistant 
Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1901 

Whoever has read ’’Northwesr Pas¬ 
sage” by Kenneth Roberts, which de¬ 
scribes events in this country and in 
England some 180 years ago, has been 
impressed with the few advantages of 
those times as compared with those 
which we enjoy today. In fact, since the 
days when the members of the Class of 
1901 first walked up the steps of Rogers 
Building, back in 1897, further tremen¬ 
dous advances have been made, and in 
addition there have been occurring some 
of the most interesting events in the 
history of this country. We of 1901 may, 
therefore, feel well satisfied to have lived 
during this period, which has included 
two wars for this country and many ad¬ 
vances in scientific achievements, such as 
electricity, radio, aviation, and many 
others. We are now in the midst of all 
the isms and are still in the dark as to 
just what will be our ultimate destina¬ 
tion. A number of 1901 men have raken 
an important part in the affairs of our 
country and of rhe world; sometime we 
may be so fortunate as to find a class his¬ 
torian to record comprehensively the 
achievements of our classmates. 

In continuing the recording of items of 
class news, as noted on the data sheets 
in the order in which received, 1 find 
that the men generally were not very 
liberal in their comments, either about 
themselves or other members of the 
Class. Nevertheless, certain items of 
interest may be gleaned. For example, 
Charlie Rockwood of Geneva, 111., made 
only one comment on his data sheet; 
’’Republican.” That means a lot in this 
day and age, and it would indeed be 
most interesting to know just how many 


of our own classmates and of the other 
Tech Alumni would classify themselves 
as present members of the Grand Old 
Party. — Howard Wood of Rockville, 
Conn., advised that he is finding means 
of keeping busy, although retired from 
business, and mentions that he was re¬ 
cently elected a trustee of the George 
Sykes Manual Training School. Although 
he took Course \ at Tech, he finds that 
he is sufficiently well versed in building 
construction actively to supervise the 
proper maintenance of the buildings of 
the Training School. — William Blau- 
velt, who is another retired member of 
the Class and who spends his summers 
in Hingham, Mass., has again registered 
for the winter at 7th Avenue, 

Northeast, St. Petersburg, Fla. Wish we 
could all join him for a visit, although 
we do like crisp, cold weather too well 
to spend all winter in Florida. — Bill 
Farnnam of East Orange, N.J., another 
retired classmate, also indicates that he 
is finding his leisure worth while and 
states that last summer he became con¬ 
siderably better acquainted with his 
country by traveling some 4,700 miles 
by automobile. 

Alec Taylor, who is one of our three 
Wilmington, Del., classmates, sent in his 
data sheet without comment, but some¬ 
time perhaps he will give us some inter¬ 
esting news regarding his avocations as 
referred to in "The Review for January, 
1937. — Fred Freeman of Portland, 
Maine, who took mining engineering at 
Tech but now confines his business inter¬ 
ests to manufacturing and dealing in the 
type of rugs which have helped to make 
New England famous, added no news 
comments to his data sheet, although 
it would seem that he must have covered 
something else besides attractive floors 
in connection with his rug business. — 
Phil Buxton of Worcester, Mass., was 
also noncommunicative on his data sheet. 
As a dealer in scrap iron and metals he 
could probably, if business permitted, 
tell some very interesting stories. — 
Charles Auer of El Paso, Texas, who took 
mining engineering at Tech and who 
continues in that interesting business, 
wrote that Professor Thresher’20 was 
expected to make a visit to El Paso. 
Auer anticipated that the ’’desert na¬ 
tives” would be just as much impressed 
as they were when Dean Lobdell ’17 made 
a visit down there last spring. — Ellis 
Lawrence, who actively continues his 
architectural interests in Portland, Ore., 
and who is in partnership with Holford, 
another 1901 man, advised that his firm 
last year completed a million dollars’ 
worth of P.W.A. work on the campus of 
the University of Oregon. Ellis is also 
very active in connection with municipal 
and educational affairs in his part of the 
country and is a member of the executive 
committee of the American Institute of 
Architects. Beside those interests he 
proudly announces that he has just be¬ 
come a grandfather and that he had 
written an epic (?) which he called, ’’The 
Old Gentleman Nears Sixty.” We wish 
that he had quoted the epic, for, as he 
stares, it is somewhat of a shock to be 
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referred to as “The Old Gentleman.” 
He indicates that some others of the 
Class might also like to try their hands at 
blank verse. 

Ted Lange, who is in the real estate 
business in Springfield, Mass., writes that 
he made a recent, interesting trip with 
the Western Massachusetts Engineers 
Club to the shipyards of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation at Quincy 
and that he had the pleasure of seeing 
Professor Wheeler of M.I.T.; more re¬ 
cently he had seen our old Professor 
Allen from Tech. It certainly would be 
interesting to meet again a lot of those 
old professors who undoubtedly did us 
so much good, although at the time we 
did not always appreciate them. 

The Alumni Office advises us of the 
following new addresses; Colonel Theo¬ 
dore A. Baldwin, Jr., United States 
Army Air Corps, 303 Federal Building, 
Houston, Texas; Leslie E. Merrill, 72 
Harland Avenue, Lowell, Mass.; Harry 
P. Parrock (our old friend Perk), 1860 
Jackson Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
J. Russell Putnam, R.F.D. No. 2, Water- 
bury. Conn. No one of these four has as 
yet sent in a data sheet for this year, but 
we hope that such omissions will soon 
be rectified. —From the Alumni Office, 
also, we are sorry to learn of the deaths 
of two more of our classmates: William 
T. Lane and Albert H. B. Arnold. Lane's 
address has been missing from the class 
records for many years, and the informa¬ 
tion regarding his death apparently was 
received from his brother. 'The date was 
given as January 22, 1935, which was so 
long ago that possibly some one of 
Lane's friends can give us some further 
information for inclusion in these notes. 
Arnold's death was reported by his wife 
as having occurred on October 7. No 
other comment was made, so we should 
like further information on this also for 
these notes. 

In regard to the Alumni Fund Drive 
for new recreational and athletic facil¬ 
ities at M.I.T., there is still ample time 
to make contributions before the closing 
of the books. Any '01 man who has not 
as yet contributed is urged to do so, even 
though financial considerations may 
necessitate pledging only a small dona¬ 
tion. — Roger W. Wight, Secretary, 
Care of The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, 700 Main Street, Hartford, 
Conn. Willard W. Dow, C.P.A., Assist¬ 
ant Secretary, 20 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

1902 

Your Secretary recently received a 
letter from Nagle, XIII, who is located 
in Roseville, Calif. We met last in 1908 
in San Francisco at the organization of 
the Alumni of northern California. He 
had been with the American Bridge 
Company but, having trouble with his 
eyesight, turned to growing fruit and 
raising cattle and pure-blooded draft 
horses. His partner took cafe of the 
orchard in the summer season, while 
Nagle lived in the saddle, grazing the 
cattle. He writes: "I was real pleased, 
as well as astonished, to receive your 


letter in this morning's mail. I could 
hardly believe that a man that I had not 
seen for these last 30 years would take 
the time to write. However, I was glad 
to learn that you were still on the job. 
I haven't seen any of the boys since that 
meeting in 1908, except that I ran across 
C. E. McCarthy while he was in some 
way connected with the government in a 
military capacity and was located at 
Sacramento, which is not far from Rose¬ 
ville. This was about ten years ago, and 
I do not know where he is now. 

“You spoke about Bartlett pears in 
your letter. Well, I gave that up about 
1911 and have been in the insurance 
business almost all the time since. I 
never learned typing at school, so I am 
one of those two-fingered artists, as you 
perhaps have guessed by this time. I 
would not trust a personal letter to my 
clerk, so I simply had to get the old 
machine out ancf do the best that I could. 
I haven't been back to the East Coast 
since 1916 and I notice that you mailed 
your letter at Salem. The last time I saw 
Salem, it was burning up and I watched 
it from Nahant. As for myself, I am still 
hale and hearty, am married, have one 
son at the university and one daughter 
at high school. I stayed single till I was 
40 — never could stay long enough in 
one place to get acquainted. I sure was 
glad to hear from you, and I trust that I 
could just keep this letter going for some 
time; however, I am called away at this 
moment, so must cease. Regards to any 
of the old gang that you might see." — 
Burton G. Philbrick, Secretary, 246 
Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 

1904 

Bob Palmer and George Meyers '29 re¬ 
cently obtained, from the United States 
government, patents on a carbon brush 
and on a method of manufacturing elec¬ 
trical cut-outs. Bob is mechanical and 
electrical superintendent of the research 
laboratory of the General Electric Com¬ 
pany at Schenectady, and Meyers is an 
electrical engineer with the same com¬ 
pany. — George Ainsworth, consulting 
engineer on illumination, has developed 
a new type of lighting fixture known as 
the Ainsworth Magna, incorporating 
new principles which make it possible 
to reproduce, indoors, the diffuse lighting 
of outdoors. The Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, pioneers in air condition¬ 
ing, have “light conditioned" their 
offices with the Ainsworth Magna. — 
Don Galusha and Mrs. Dorothy Boynton 
Gallagher announce their marriage on 
Sunday, October 10, at Burlington, Vt. 
— Plans for the annual class reunion to 
be held in June are in a formative stage, 
and due notice of the time and place will 
be the subject of further announcement. 

Necrology. Elroy C. Riebel, formerly of 
Columbus, Ohio, died on February 21, 
1937. — Moses Brown, assistant super¬ 
intendent of the Ray Consolidated Mine, 
died at his home in Ray, Ariz., on April 
22 , after an illness of only a few hours. 
He had been a resident of Ray for the 
past 21 years and is survived by his wife, 
Mabel, and two children: Moses, Jr., a 


student at the University of Arizona; and 
a daughter, Barbara. — Harold Haskins, 
of Radnor, Pa., died on August 19.— 
Clem Clare Carhart died at his home, 269 
South 11th East Street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on Wednesday, November 17. He 
was born in Ogden, Utah, August 3, 
1881, the son of Sanford M. and Frances 
Schramm Carhart, his parents being 
among the early gentiles to settle in this 
Mormon community. His early educa¬ 
tion was in a private school, until the 
public school system was established in 
Ogden. He was graduated from Ogden 
High School in 1900 and immediately 
entered Technology, graduating from 
the Mining Course with our Class. On 
graduation he went to Boise, Idaho, to 
a mine in which his father was interested, 
and, upon the closing of this mine, went 
into the Ely, Nev., district where there 
was much activity at the time. In 1910 
he became Carey Act engineer for the 
southern part of Idaho and, upon the 
completion of that work in 1913, w'ent 
into reclamation work at Sacramento, 
Calif. 

In 1919, Carhart went to Salt Lake 
City, where he made his home, although 
mining, irrigation, and road building 
work took him into surrounding states. 
For a brief time he conducted classes in 
mining at the University of Utah, and 
during the past three years was con¬ 
nected with the Utah State Road Com¬ 
mission. He always enjoyed being part 
of a work which was creating some use¬ 
ful and beneficial result. He was a 
member of Weber Lodge Number 6, 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, and 
of the Delta Tau Delta Fraternity. Sur¬ 
viving him are his widow. May Hume 
Carhart; four daughters, Frances, Clare, 
Winifred, and Gene Carhart — all of 
Salt Lake City; and a brother, Frank M. 
Carhart, of Boston. — Henry W. Stev¬ 
ens, Secretary, 12 Garrison Street, Chest¬ 
nut Hill, Mass. Amasa W. Holcombe, 
Assistant Secretary, 4817 Woodway Lane, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

19«5 

The Alumni Fund Campaign certainly 
raises havoc with your Secretary's capac¬ 
ity as a news gatherer. Worse still, the 
available news this month is mostly of 
a somber nature. Frank Chesterman, VI, 
sends a clipping from a Beaver, Pa., 
paper giving further details of the death 
of Walter A. Clarke, XIII: “Walter A. 
Clarke died suddenly at his home, 941 
Second Street, Beaver, Sunday, October 
24. Mr. Clarke was born in Boston, 
Mass., December 8, 1882, and spent most 
of his early life in Biddeford, Maine. He 
was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, class of 1905, 
as a naval architect. After following his 
profession for a number of years he came 
to Beaver Valley where he was manager 
of the Colona Manufacturing Company, 
Monaca. Mr. Clarke was a director in 
the Manufacturers' Association of Beaver 
Valley, a member of the Fort McIntosh 
Club, the Beaver V^alley Country Club, 
a life member in the following Ma¬ 
sonic Orders: Orphans Hope Lodge 
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F. and A.M., Weymouth, Mass.; Council 
R.A.M., Baltimore, Md.; South Shore 
Commandery, East Weymouth, Mass.; 
and Aleppo Temple, Boston, Mass. He 
is survived by his widow, Alice Nash 
Clarke, one son, William Nash Clarke, 
and a sister, Mrs. Ethel Mitchell of 
Rangeley, Maine." We learn that Mrs. 
Clarke is temporarily residing in Marsh¬ 
field, Mass., and that William will be 
graduated from Dartmouth next June. 

Frank also informs of the death of 
Harry Charlesworth’s wife on December 
16 after an illness of several months. 
Harry has four children: Rosemary, a 
graduate of Vassar; Roger, a senior at 
Princeton; and two younger boys, one of 
whom is at Phillips Exeter Academy. 
We also learn that Bill Ball's wife passed 
away on December 16. Bill is now living 
at 215 Belmont Street, Wollaston, Mass. 
To Harry and Bill goes spontaneously the 
heartiest sympathy of the entire Class. 

Accompanying his pledge to the 
Alumni Campaign Fund comes a note 
from John T. Glidden, with address Cia. 
Aurifera Anglo-Peruana-Parcoy, Via Tiu- 
jillo, Parcoy, Peru, S.A. That probably 
means that he owns a mine or two ' 'down 
under." How many remember the trick 
he pulled on an unsuspecting '05 bunch 
in Boston many years ago, when he ap¬ 
peared unexpectedly as a Brazilian count 
or something? — Ray Bell reports, this 
time from the Pacific Coast. He doesn't 
say whether he is on the Yankee or not. 

These changes of addresses are noted: 
James H. Tebbetts, 89 Kemper Street, 
Wollaston, Mass,; Richard O. Marsh, 
105 Leland Street, Chevy Chase, Md.; 
Francis M. Hill, 43 Lincoln Avenue, 
Saugus, Mass.; John C. Damon, 3103 
Hawthorn Street, Northwest, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. — Fred W. Goldthwait, Sec¬ 
retary, 274 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sidney T. Strickland, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 75 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

1906 

On December 27, while lunching at 
one of Boston's well-known market res¬ 
taurants, I ran into R. J. Ross, III, who 
was accompanied by two Arlington men, 
acquaintances of the Secretary. Through 
the aid of Ross's companions the inter¬ 
esting news was obtained that Ross is 
now city engineer for the city of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. He has been in the engineer¬ 
ing department of that city since 1907 
and was promoted to his present position 
from the position of assistant city en¬ 
gineer. 

It has come to the Secretary's at¬ 
tention that Cy Young has recently 
celebrated his 25 years of service with 
the Northern States Power Company. 
We are indebted to Leonard Olson '25 of 
that company for the following brief 
account of Cy's career with the organiza¬ 
tion: "Cy began working for the Minne¬ 
apolis General Electric Company, now a 
subsidiary of the Northern States Power 
Company, January 3, 1913, as a power 
salesman; in time working himself up to 
sales manager. About four years ago he 
was made vice-president in charge of 
sales of the entire Northern States Power 


Company System, which position he 
still holds. On January 3 ... he com¬ 
pleted his 25 th year of service with the 
company. Right now, in addition to his 
regular duties, he is busily engaged in 
acting as regional director in the Alumni 
Fund Drive." 

Thanks are due Ralph Patch for sub¬ 
mitting the following: "Saturday morn¬ 
ing, December 11, 1 went into the wash¬ 
room of my car on the Federal on the way 
home from Washington. 1 heard a voice 
behind me which had a familiar sound. 

1 looked around, but the man was b.ack 
to. As he talked again, 1 was sure it was 
the voice of George Hobson. When he 
finally turned around, my guess was 
confirmed. It must be nearly 30 years 
since I have heard George's voice, but 
for some reason it registered immediately. 
George and his son were on the sad er¬ 
rand of returning to Lowell to bury Mrs. 
Hobson." — On Monday, January 13, 
Eleanor Manning O'Connor spoke at the 
Housing Conference at Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. Her subject 
was "The Old'Harbor Housing Project 
at South Boston, Mass.," for which she 
was architect. 

The Secretary regrets to report the 
death of Robert B. Gregson, II, who 
passed away on December 17 at his home 
in Clifton, N.J. He was born in Fall River 
on February 7, 1882, and was the son of 
John and Amelia Gregson. Obtained his 
early education in the schools of that 
city, then entering Worcester Academy, 
and finishing at M.l.T. For a few suc¬ 
ceeding years he worked for the Amer¬ 
ican Optical Company and, in 1917, went 
to Buffalo to become manager of the 
Spencer Lens Company. In 1922, he was 
with the Kittinger Company of Buffalo 
and covered the entire southern section 
of the United States, being connected 
with that company at the time of his 
death. He is survived by his wdfe, Anna 
White Gregson, and two brothers, 
Lawrence H. Gregson of Brunswick, 
Maine, and John E. Gregson of Buffalo. 
— James W. Kidder, Secretary, Room 
802, 50 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. — 
Edward B. Rowe, Assistant Secretary, 
11 Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

1907 

One of America's leading physicists is 
E. Leon Chaffee of our Class. Ever since 
1907 he has been connected with Harvard 
University, where in 1908 he received 
his master of arts degree and in 1911 his 
Ph.D., both in the School of Arts and 
Sciences of Harvard's Graduate School. 
He became instructor in physics, rose 
through the various ranks until he be¬ 
came a full professor in April, 1926, and 
is now Gordon McKay professor of 
physics and communication engineering. 
Author of "Physical Laboratory Man¬ 
ual" in 1914 , "Theory of Thermionic 
Vacuum Tubes" in 1933, and of numer¬ 
ous periodical articles; inventor of 
"Chafce Gap," fog-dispersal devices, 
and many improvements in communica¬ 
tion, all of which were assigned to John 
Hays Hammond, Jr., and later sold to 
the Radio Corporation of America; 


eminent in research in connection with 
electrons, the electrical response of the 
retina for stimulation by light, and 
vacuum tubes, Leon is perhaps the out¬ 
standing scientist of 1907. 

In the Boston Herald of December 29 
appeared the following article: "After 
10 years of research, a Harvard scientist 
has solved one of engineering's most 
complex and costly problems, the mathe¬ 
matical mystery of the large power 
vacuum tube, the 'Aladdin's Lamp' of 
modern electricity. The developments, 
made by Prof. E. Leon Chaffee of the 
Cruft Laboratory of Communication En¬ 
gineering, are expected to affect every 
branch of the vast electrical industry 
where literally hundreds of millions of 
vacuum tubes, both large and small, are 
in constant use. In their first practical 
application. Prof. Chaffee's findings may 
lead to the saving of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars' worth of electric power 
annually by increasing the efficiency of 
the giant tubes by which radio broad¬ 
casting stations control and transmit 
their tremendous energy output. Engi¬ 
neering authorities regard Prof. Chaffee's 
work as 'a signal triumph of laboratory 
and mathematical skill over one of the 
most complicated engineering problems 
of this generation.' 

"Although the vacuum tube has long 
been recognized as one of the most vital 
tools of modern industry, its develop¬ 
ment in efficiency has been tremendously 
retarded because the complicated mathe¬ 
matics involved has baffled engineers. 
Prof. Chaffee now has evolved a revolu¬ 
tionary set of formulas with which 
engineers for the first time can calculate 
improvements in the tubes on paper 
mathematically and then check their 
findings with routine laboratory tests. 
As a starter. Prof. Chaffee has himself 
applied his formulas to the huge power 
tubes used in broadcasting and has found 
that these units can be so altered that in 
many cases their electrical output and 
efficiency may be greatly increased. 

"The impact of this work will not be 
confined to the radio industry alone, 
however, but will be felt throughout 
the worlds of industry, research and 
entertainment where the tubes are in 
universal use to control the flow of 
electric current. Sound movies, the 
'electric eye,' remote control instruments. 
X-ray, television, long distance tele¬ 
phoning, electrical surgical knives — 
these are but a few of the hundreds of 
applications of the modern vacuum 
tube." 

Early in December, Dick Ashenden 
was elected a member of the board of 
aldermen of the city of Newton, Mass. 
We have been told that, urged to be a 
candidate for this office by substantial 
citizens of his section of the city, he 
made no personal effort to be elected, but 
agreed to accept as a civic duty. The 
majority of the board in Newton, a 
suburb of Boston, are of this high type of 
business and professional men. 

From a cooperative letter from Parker 
Dodge, patent attorney of Washington, 
D.C., we learn that Clayton R. Denmark, 
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whose wife is an invalid, is engineer of 
the National Museum in Washington; 
that Morris A. Stewart, who received 
one of the first Ph.D.'s that the Institute 
granted, is an examiner in the Patent 
Office at Washington; that John A. Davis, 
who is with the Bureau of Mines at 
Washington, was seriously ill during 
the summer; that Willis G. Waldo, who 
is president of a utilities corporation, 
has an office at 506 Mills Building, Wash¬ 
ington, but is rarely in that city, as he 
spends most of his time in the South and 
in Cuba. 

And speaking of“co6peration,” here 
is one of the finest examples of that qual¬ 
ity which we have ever observed. Late 
in October we received notice from the 
Tech Alumni Office of the death of 
William H. Sage, Jr., and in accordance 
with our custom, wrote a letter of sym¬ 
pathy to his widow, requesting any facts 
regarding his life that she was willing 
to give. Under date of December 17, we 
received from Stuart C. Godfrey, lieuten¬ 
ant colonel in the Corps of Engineers, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, War 
Department, Washington, the following 
letter: "My sister-in-law, Mrs. Sage, 
has asked me to answer your letter of 
November 6, inquiring about her hus¬ 
band, Bill Sage, of our Class at M.I.T. 
Bill Sage and I, as perhaps you know, 
were classmates at West Point, and I 
take pleasure in inclosing a copy of his 
official record and vital statistics. From 
this you can readily abstract what you 
desire. You will note that the high point 
in his military service was as command¬ 
ing officer of the 112th Engineers (37th 
Division) in the final stages of the fight¬ 
ing in Belgium, and that he was made 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and 
received the French Croix do Guerre, and 
the Belgium War Cross. With respect 
to his civil history, he remained as works 
manager, Virginia Alberene Corporation, 
until his death on April 26. 

"I had a good deal of contact with Bill 
Sage all through his life, and I have a 
very great admiration for him. His 
sparkling wit was outstanding in any 
company. As the years went on he suf¬ 
fered increasingly from arthritis and 
became partially crippled by the same. 
To this was added, during the last two 
or three years, the ravages of tubercu¬ 
losis, but his fine spirit was in no wise 
impaired. I never heard him grouch, and 
never saw a finer example of courage. I 
am writing a biography of Bill for the 
West Point Association of Graduates, and 
will be glad to send you a copy when it 
is completed in a month or two.” 

Godfrey is an '07 man, but was with 
us at Tech only during our freshman year 
and has many more ties holding him to 
West Point than to the Class of 1907. 
Yet he took the time and effort to have 
photostatic copies made of the vital 
statistics sheet referring to Sage, held 
by the secretary of the Association of 
Graduates of West Point, and the official 
record of the War Department, and to 
write the letter just quoted. Our grati¬ 
tude to Stuart Godfrey! If only all the 
graduates of '07, let alone men with only 


one year's class affiliation, would do as 
much regarding themselves'. Some of you 
men who are reading this (for we know 
who the '07 men are who receive The 
Review) haven't written us about your 
doings for years. Your cooperation will 
be most welcome — now'. 

Referring again to Bill Sage, a perusal 
of the information at hand shows that 
he was born at Fort Keogh, Mont., on 
January 11, 1886, attended high school 
at Mattsburg, N.Y., was with our Class 
at Tech during 1903-1904, and was 
appointed "at large" to West Point, 
where he was a cadet from June 16, 1904, 
to June 11, 1909, when he was gradu¬ 
ated and became a second lieutenant in 
the Corps of Engineers. He resigned 
from the Army on September 15, 1919, 
and until 1922 was associated with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company in 
the manufacturing engineering depart¬ 
ment. From 1922 to 1925 he was vice¬ 
resident and general manager of Dillon- 
age, Inc. (garages and repair shops), 
and from 1925 to 1934 was plant engineer 
and works manager of Virginia Alberene 
Corporation, Schuyler, Va., quarries and 
fabricators of massive soapstone prod¬ 
ucts, operating, in addition, hydro¬ 
electric plants and a standard-gauge 
railway, the Nelson and Albemarle. 
From May, 1935, until his death, he was 
vice-president and general manager of 
this railroad, and also vice-president of 
the reorganized company called Alberene 
Stone Corporation of Virginia. 

Sage married Margaret B. Rich on 
May 21, 1910, and had three children: 
Margaret C., born March 5, 1911; Har¬ 
riet M., born August 21, 1914; and 
William H., Jr., born August 25, 1918. 
All of these survive him. We have his 
complete military record, but Godfrey's 
letter gives the high spots. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that his father was a general 
in the Army, one of his grandfathers a 
major, and the other grandfather a 
brigadier general of volunteers. 

For Charles M. Hutchins, graduate in 
mining engineering, whose whereabouts 
have been unknown to us for many years, 
we received in November the address, 
Trudeau Sanitarium, Box 103, Trudeau, 
N.Y. A letter sent to Hutchins on 
December 5 has brought no response as 
yet. 

In closing these notes, here is a real 
news item! We have made arrangements 
with the management of Oyster Harbors 
Club for our 35th class reunion to be held 
there over the week-end of June 6 and 
7 (or nearest those dates) in 1942. We 
know you will all approve. — Bryant 
Nichols, Secretary, 126 Charles Street, 
Auburndale, Mass. Harold S. Wonson, 
Assistant Secretary, Commonwealth Shoe 
and Leather Company, Whitman, Mass. 

1908 

Belated word has been received that, 
as of January 2, 1937, Cross and Brown 
Company, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., announced the appointment 
of Charles W. Morrison as vice-president 
in charge of the appraisal department. — 
Henry R. Sewell, Vice-President and 


manager of the cooling and air-condi¬ 
tioning division of B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, was recently elected president 
of the air-conditioning bureau of Boston. 

We have the following changes of 
address to report: William C. Folsom, 
80 Pearson Road, Somerville, Mass.; 
John Gianella, 271 Ninth Street, Brook¬ 
lyn, N.Y.; Frederick W. Lyle, Penn 
Lincoln Hotel, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Frank 
J. Robinson, 11 Myrtle Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Ernest Whitten, 49 Hawthorne 
Street, Lynn, Mass.; Kenneth C. Boush, 
Y.M.C.A., 55 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Elliott S. Church, 10326 Missis¬ 
sippi Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Chester S. Colson, International Hydro 
Electric Corporation, 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y., N. LeRoy 
Hammond, 4 Maple Avenue, Ellenville, 
N.Y.; Frank E. Ludington, 41 Prospect 
Street, Waterbury, Conn.; George M. J. 
Mackay, American Cyanamid Company, 
West Main Street, Stamford, Conn.; 
Rens E. Schirmer, 9 Park Avenue Ter¬ 
race, Bronxville, N.Y.; Arthur E. Skill¬ 
ings, 2 Willow Terrace, Newton Center, 
Mass. — H. Leston Carter, Secretary, 
185 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

1909 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers held in New 
York in January, Mollie Scharff pre¬ 
sented to the power division a paper, 
entitled, "Cost of Depreciation and Ob¬ 
solescence in Energy Generation.” — 
George Wallis was in Boston at Christ¬ 
mas time and dropped in for a few 
minutes. George's elder daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth, who was graduated from Smith 
College in 1935 and continued her studies 
at the Harvard Medical School, was 
married on January 3 to Albert W. Dodge 
of Wenham, Mass. Mr. Dodge is associ¬ 
ated with the Bartlett Tree Expert Com¬ 
pany. The younger daughter, Frances, 
was graduated from the Connecticut 
College for Women in 1937, and is now 
in Boston, where she is connected with 
the Jordan Marsh training school. 

Brad Dewey and his wife had the 
amusing (?) experience of being en¬ 
trapped for more than an hour and a half 
with two other couples in an elevator, 
while on their way to aNew Year'sparty. 
With Brad's 200 plus, is it any wonder the 
fuse blew out? — On December 4 the 
New York crowd had a class luncheon 
at which Leicester F. Hamilton'14, 
Professor of Chemistry and chairman 
of the dormitory board, w'as the guest 
speaker. Paul Wiswall, in reporting this 
meeting, says: "We had firsthand in¬ 
formation about what the director of the 
Dorms thinks about when the phone 
rings and he is told that there is a red 
cow on the roof of one of the buildings 
and what is to be done to get her down? 
The director purposely does not live too 
near the Institute and maybe the reason 
is that in the time he consumes in getting 
to the buildings, he can map out a plan 
of action. Hamilton gave us the idea 
that there is no sense in taking a student 
prank too seriously, and I, for one, got 
the impression that he is making a good 
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man in his job for that very reason. 
Certainly no one, to look at Hamilton 
casually, would say that he is pining 
away to a shadow from worries about 
the cows on the roofs.” — Charles R. 
Main, Secritary, 201 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. Assistant Secretaries: Paul 

M. WiswALL, Maurice R. Scharfr, New 
York; George E. Wallis, Chicago. 

1911 

At the close of 1937, when the current 
Alumni Fund had been running for two 
and a half months, 1911 had 46 sub¬ 
scribers, or 12.14 per cent. Among the 
Classes graduating since the turn of the 
century this percentage was exceeded by 
but three rival Classes; 1901 with 13.92, 
1905 with 12.38, and 1926 with 12.25. 
However, the total amount subscribed 
was but $3,565, placing our Class 15th 
among the 37 graduating Classes since 
1900. Accordingly there is much to be 
accomplished in the ranks of 1911 , and 
your Secretary urges all to give this 
important matter thought. 

Dick Ranger, VIII, sends along some 
more interesting bits gleaned from the 
annual banquet of the New York Alumni. 
He says he "finally got out of Dick 
Gould, XI, that he was just about as high 
in sanitation engineering in New York 
City as he possibly could be without 
getting into the vicissitudes of politics.” 
Continuing: "Johnnie Scoville, IV, is 
very happy in his new line up with 
McLellan Stores (370 Seventh Avenue) 
and a family that keeps him mighty busy. ’ ’ 
Also present were Jim Campbell, I, of 
Eadie, Freund and Campbell; Livingston 
Ferris, VI, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
Bob Morse, VI, American Gas and Elec¬ 
tric Company; and Harry Tisdale, V, 
American Dyewood Company. Concern¬ 
ing his own business — Rangertone, 
Inc., 201 Verona Avenue, Newark, N.J. 
— Dick writes: "Here in Electric-Music, 
our little company is busy with chimes; 
in particular we have been for the Christ¬ 
mas season. Another installation is being 
readied for the National Broadcasting 
Company, as well as two cemetery jobs 
on hand and a church. In addition to 
that we have just put in an electric organ 
at the State Teachers College at Oneonta, 

N. Y., and another on demonstration 
here in Newark at the State Teachers 
College. We are certainly becoming 
more convinced than ever that electric 
music is going to be a new outlet for 
musical expression beyond anything that 
has yet been done in what have become 
the classic instruments." 

In mid-January a special luncheon of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce to 
hear Labor's William Green provided 
the background for a miniature '11 re¬ 
union, with three Bostonians — Tom 
Haines, II, of Boston Edison and Carl 
Richmond, I, and O. W. Stewart, I, 
of the Factory Mutuals — greeting John 
Wilds, II, President of the Protection 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. John 
had just blown into Boston that morning 
from Chicago to negotiate a twenty-six 
million dollar line of fire insurance. 
With characteristic gusto John accom¬ 


plished his task in one day. Completing 
the Tech tinge at their table, two other 
insurance leaders joined the 'll quartet: 
E. V. French'89 and E. H. Williams'16. 

Carl Richmond, by the way, shortly 
after the New Year, opened a new dis¬ 
trict office in Room 808, Rand Building, 
Buffalo, N.Y., for the eight Factory 
Mutual Insurance Companies that are 
organized under Massachusetts. He will 
also represent in western New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ontario the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Com¬ 
pany group, of which Jack Dalton'15, 
our present Alumni President, is execu¬ 
tive head. Carl's family will remain in 
Quincy until the schools close and then 
Mrs. Richmond and the two boys will 
probably join Carl and live in the vicin¬ 
ity of Buffalo. Meanwhile Carl hopes to 
make Boston on alternate week-ends. 
As this is the first time one man has repre¬ 
sented directly eight Factory Mutual 
Companies in soliciting business, Carl 
finds plenty of work cut out for himself. 
He's more than equal to it, say we. 

Congratulations to Roy MacPherson, 
II, on his recent election as commodore 
of the Quincy Yacht Club, an office re¬ 
cently filled by Charles Francis Adams, 
ex-Secretary of the Navy. The Quincy 
Patriot Ledger of January 15 says: "For 
the first time in its long history, the 
Quincy Yacht Club last night at its 
annual meeting chose a non-Quincy 
resident to be its leader. The new commo¬ 
dore is Roy G. MacPherson of Framing¬ 
ham, prominent as a cruising man in 
yachting circles and a newspaper pub¬ 
lisher in private life. He was unanimously 
elected to succeed Commodore George 
Newcomb, who led the club last year. 
The new commodore served as vice 
commodore under the regime of Commo¬ 
dore Newcomb. He is owner and skipper 
of the sturdy cruising ketch Comeuia, in 
which he takes cruises along the coast 
in the summer time. He took a leading 
part in establishing a course in naviga¬ 
tion at the Quincy club two years ago.” 

Among the many bills filed early this 
year in the Massachusetts Legislature is 
one providing for the incorporation of 
the Worcester Junior College to offer 
courses in engineering fields, in liberal 
arts and sciences, and in secondary-school 
work. Among the 21 men proposed as 
trustees is our own Fred Daniels, VI. And 
speaking of Worcester, my "big feller” 
(fid return to his work as a freshman at 
Bowdoin College on January 6 and seems 
to be back in stride in good shape, fol¬ 
lowing recovery from his auto accident 
injuries. — Reminding you once again 
that class notes from little letters to 
Dennie grow, we close with a request 
that you reread paragraph one of the 
current class notes. Thank you! — Or¬ 
ville B. Denison, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Worcester, Mass. John A. 
Herlihy, Assistant Secretary, 588 River¬ 
side Avenue, Medford, Mass. 

1912 

Latest reports from the Alumni Fund 
show that 1912 is below average, both 
as to total amount subscribed ancfthe per¬ 


centage of men subscribing. Even though 
the total may not run into large figures, 
we should be able to make a satisfactory 
showing as regards the percentage of 
class members subscribing. Will everyone 
who has not yet subscribed make a 
sincere effort to send in a pledge. I know 
you will make the amount as large as 
possible, but the important thing is to 
increase our percentage of subscribers. 
News this month is at the zero point — 
any contributions along this line will also 
be appreciated. — Frederick J. Shepard, 
Jr., Secretary, 125 Walnut Street, Water- 
town, Mass. David J. McGrath, As¬ 
sistant Secretary, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

1913 

Twenty men turned out for our class 
dinner, Saturday, January 22, at the Hof- 
brau in Boston. Among those men whom 
I hadn't seen in many years were; E. T. 
Dobbyn, VI, now assistant naval archi¬ 
tect, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora¬ 
tion, Quincy, Mass.; A. M. Jones, I, 
lieutenant colonel. United States Army, 
acting as instructor for National Guard 
at Quincy, Mass. Qones enlisted in our 
junior year); A. L. Higgins, VI, engineer 
for Boston Consolidated Gas Company; 
W. H. Leathers, II, bond salesman with 
Arthur Perry and Company, Inc., Boston; 
H. O. Gli(fden, IV, office manager for 
Allen, Collens and Willis, architects, 
Boston (Heinie's firm specializes in col¬ 
lege buildings); A. P. Nelson, II, chief 
engineer for Cities Service Company, at 
their Braintree, Mass., plant; H. N. Carl¬ 
son, VI, teacher of mathematics at Bos¬ 
ton University and the New England 
Aircraft School; H. P. Fessenden, I, struc¬ 
tural engineer for Stone and Webster, 
Boston; E. E. Jewett, II, assistant engi¬ 
neer for American Sugar Refining Com- 

f )any, Boston; H. B. Horner, IV, pub- 
isher and President of Auto List, Inc., 
Boston. (Bob publishes car registrations, 
including a numerical list of Massachu¬ 
setts car registration numbers, and in 
addition he is an advertising counselor.) 
Messrs. Townsend, Mattson, Thompson, 
Capen, Fallon, Ready, MacKinnon, Co¬ 
hen, and Murdock were included in the 
list. 

We heard and discussed plans for our 
25th reunion, covering Saturday to 
Monday, June 4, 5, and 6 . Briefly, these 
plans are for a rousing dinner Saturday 
night at the Commander Hotel, Cam¬ 
bridge; golf and all sorts of good things 
all day Sunday at the Kernwood Country 
Club, Salem; and participation Monday 
in the Institute's excellent Alumni Day 
program. Professor Townsend whispered 
to us that we can expect something real 
at the Monday night dinner and enter¬ 
tainment at the Statler. Our reunion 
committee will certainly make it easy 
for you to take in any one or all of the 
events on the three-(Iay program. You 
can come when you like, and spend as 
little or as much as suits your tastes 
and pocketbooks. Visiting wives will 
find plenty of diversions planned for 
them, and if a sufficient number of men 
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would like to have a preliminary blowout 
at a resort near Boston, we’ll be glad to 
make all arrangements for that. — We 
shall have another class dinner on Satur¬ 
day, April 2, at the University Club, 
Boston. 

I had this nice letter from Effie Mac¬ 
Donald Norton, V; "It is a long time 
since I promised to write a letter for 
the class news. I am still pathologist at 
the hospital (Concord, N. H.), with the 
work steadily increasing. I feel that my 
most important achievement in this last 
year has been the building of a new post¬ 
mortem room here, which is conceded to 
be the best one in northern New England. 

I don't see many '13 men here, but Guy 
Swenson was president last year of the 
Technology Club of New Hampshire. 
When we had our annual dinner last fall. 
Rusty Sage was one of the speakers. I 
read about the plans for the 25th and I 
think they sound good.” — Frederick 
D. Murdock, Secretary, Murdock Web¬ 
bing Company, Box 784, Pawtucket, 
R.I. 

1914 

Class notes seem to have reached a 
new low this month. Perhaps they, too, 
are trying to duplicate the business aver¬ 
ages; if so, let us hope that this represents 
the inactivity preceding the promised up¬ 
turn. At the midwinter convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, during the last week in January, 
H. A. Affel was the leader of one of the 
sessions and provided the background dis¬ 
cussion for the papers relating to broad¬ 
band wire transmission systems. Such 
systems have much to do with the high- 
quality radio programs, the future re¬ 
quirements of television, as well as 
multiple-channel telephonic service. Your 
Secretary also attencfed this convention. 

— Charlie Fiske wrote that he recently 
had the pleasure of seeing Dave Suther¬ 
land, who was passing through New 
York on his way to Bermuda. Another 
'14 man taking a southern winter cruise 
was E. C. Crocker. 

Big doings are planned for Alumni 
Day, June 6: special program featuring 
the abandonment of Rogers, inspection 
of the new buildings of 1938, and other 
interesting features. Plan to be on hand. 

— H. B. Richmond, Secretary, General 
Radio Company, 30 State Street, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Charles P. Fiske, Assistant 
Secretary, 1775 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

1915 

Although these greetings and senti¬ 
ments are a bit late, I still wish you all a 
successful and enjoyable 1938, with the 
hope that you had very happy Christmas 
holidays with your families and friends. 
There is still plenty of chance for 1915 
to do its part for the Alumni Fund Cam¬ 
paign. For what Technology has done 
for us. Technology has asked little in 
return. Alumni loyalty entails no debt, 
but we should be proud of our chance 
to help in this noble and worthy cause. 
Give yourself the satisfaction, the pride 
of having helped. The fund is progressing 


steadily but slowly. We Must Not Fail! 
Send your check now. On January 10 
more than $230,000 had been subscribed. 
Of 472 men in 1915, 40 had subscribed 
$4,205 — an average of $105.12 per 
donor, or $8.90 per capita. This is 8.45 
per cent of the Class. Send your check 
now. 

Alumni Day this year will be on Mon¬ 
day, June 6. This is the last year in which 
the Institute will hold classes in the 
Rogers Building. Accordingly, registra¬ 
tion, which has always taken place in 
Cambridge, will occur in the main lobby 
of Rogers Building. At noon, brief fare¬ 
well exercises will be held there. The 
Alumni Dinner will be at the Statler 
that evening Qune 6), at which time the 
Stein Song will be made more of than in 
the past. — Good news! The Class will 
hold a cocktail party before this dinner, 
similar to the party we held a year ago. 
It will be jree to all classmates and their 
guests. Details will be announced later, 
but make your plans now to be there 
with the old gang. 

It is sad to record the passing of our 
classmate and friend, Paul Connor, who 
died suddenly at his home in Enfield, 
Conn., on October 26. Bill Brackett of 
Boston, Paul’s brother-in-law, and Ted 
Brown of Hartford were kind enough to 
notify me and to represent the Class at 
Paul’s funeral. I wrote to Mrs. Connor 
to express our sincere sympathy in her 
loss and to offer her comfort in the mem¬ 
ory that we shall all miss Paul’s cheerful 
spirit at our reunions and his class in¬ 
terest and generosity. 

It’s always nice to meet our good old 
friends. In Chicago recently I unex¬ 
pectedly saw Jerry Coldwell and enjoyed 
a breakfast with him. He is still busy 
flying around the country for Ford, 
Bacon and Davis, Inc. In Detroit, I 
talked with Coring Hall, whose son. 
Chuck, is now a freshman at the Insti¬ 
tute. Of course on the way East, I spent 
an evening with Gabe and Mrs. Hilton 
in Buffalo. I’ve spoken so often of their 
kindness and enthusiasm in entertaining 
me so generously that suffice it to say this 
was another successful evening. 

Ken Kahn sent a clipping from the 
Los Angeles Times of November 14 
showing a picture of Bob Haylett, as 
chairman of the Union Oil Company’s 
safety board, awarding a prize trophy. 
Bob looks the same — a little heavier 
and a little less hair. — The absence of 
notes must have aroused some concern, 
for there follow contributions from sev¬ 
eral classmates. Let’s have more. From 
302 East 18th Street, Tulsa, Okla., writes 
Bill Holway: "I am still engaged in con¬ 
sulting engineering in the Southwest 
and, in October of last year, formed a 
partnership with H. C. Neuffer of Albu¬ 
querque, N. M. Mr. Neuffer (University 
of Idaho’15) has for many years been 
assistant engineer for the United States 
Indian Irrigation Service and was design¬ 
ing engineer on the Coolidge Dam and 
later in charge of construction. In Oc¬ 
tober of this year, the firm of Holway and 
Neuffer was chosen by the Grand River 
Dam Authority as consulting engineers 


for the twenty-million dollar hydro¬ 
electric project at Pensacola, Okla. 
We are now engaged in preliminary 
plans on this work. In addition to acting 
as our office manager, Mrs. Holway has 
recently completed a textbook for high 
school English students which has been 
accepted for publication. Our oldest son, 
Donal, graduated from the University 
of Chicago in 1937, in physics, and 
returned this year for postgraduate work. 
Our daughter, Charlotte, entered Rad- 
cliffe College this year. Our second son, 
William, will graduate from high school 
this year. He expects to enter Dartmouth 
next year and will enroll in Tech later 
for engineering. I certainly want to 
join in the cheering for Marshall B. 
Dalton. It is fine to have a member of our 
Class as president of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation, and I feel sure he will fill the 
office well.” Our best wishes for success 
to Bill, a real engineer and a grand class¬ 
mate. What a family he has! 

From the American Bakers Associa¬ 
tion’s press release: "The appointment of 
Dr. James A. Tobey as Director of Nutri¬ 
tional Education for the American 
Institute of Baking was announced by 
L. J. Schumaker, President of the Insti¬ 
tute, at the annual meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Bakers Association in Kansas City 
on October 27th. Dr. Tobey will have an 
office at 9 Rockefeller Plaza in New York 
City. For the past eleven years Dr. Tobey 
has been Director of Health Service of 
The Borden Company of New York. He 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, where he received 
his bachelor’s degree in 1916 and the 
doctorate of public health in 1927. He 
has served as a city, state, and federal 
health official, as secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Health Council, and as Associate 
Editor of the American Journal of Public 
Health. He is now president of the West¬ 
chester (N.Y.) Tuberculosis and Public 
Health Association and a member of the 
executive committee of the New York 
State Tuberculosis Committee. Dr. Tobey 
is the author of a number of popular 
books on food and health, and is a fre¬ 
quent contributor to popular and techni¬ 
cal magazines. He is also visiting lecturer 
at several universities, and is a Fellow 
and Life Member of the American Public 
Health Association, an Associate Fellow 
of the American Medical Association, 
and a member of various other profes¬ 
sional societies and commercial associa¬ 
tions. In the milk industry Dr. Tobey 
was concerned chiefly with professional 
and public relations. As pointed out 
by President Schumaker, he brings to the 
baking industry a rich and successful 
experience in this field.” More congratu¬ 
lations — to good Jim Tobey for his new 
position. It sounds splendid and with 
Jim's experience and background he is 
well qualified to succeed in his new 
position. 

In addition, Jim writes: ”I hope that 
you and any other members of the Class 
who are in this city will drop in and see 
me whenever possible in my new office 
in Room 1824, Number 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, where I shall be 
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located for at least the next year. A. T. 
Glassett'20, chairman of the New York 
committee in charge of fund raising for 
the new gymnasium, has asked me to 
serve as chairman for the Class of 1915 in 
connection with this campaign, and I 
have, therefore, appointed a committee 
consisting of Charlie Williams, Louis 
Zepfler, St. Elmo Piza, and Charlie 
Parsons, to serve with me, although 
they don’t know it yet. Another interest¬ 
ing and more honorable appointment that 
has just come my way is to the Visiting 
Committee of the Department of Biology 
and Public Health at M.l.T. I was at 
the Institute last September during the 
Food Technology Conference, at which 
I delivered an impassioned address. Since 
that time I have been in Dallas, Texas, 
at the Milk Dealers’ Convention; in 
Kansas City at the Bakers’ Convention; 
and in Chicago; but I did not run across 
any of our classmates during my peregri¬ 
nations. . . . 

"At the excellent M.l.T. banquet in 
New York ... it was suggested that a 
representative of each Class send to The 
Review class representatives a list of 
the members who were present. I am, 
therefore, transmitting the following 
names with their addresses and business 
connections; M. W. Cowles, Hackensack 
Water Company, New Milford, N.J.; 
S. L. Willis, market consultant. White 
Plains, N.Y.; Fred L. Cook, John Rob¬ 
ertson Company, Inc., 133 Water Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; F. E. Parsons, Alfol 
Insulation Company, Inc., Chrysler Build¬ 
ing, New York City; Don Perin, Care of 
Smith and Gregory (power brake en¬ 
gineering), 327 West i9th Street, New 
York City; James A. Tobey, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Incidentally, 
Charlie Williams was unable to serve 
on our class committee in connection with 
the fund raising, so we appointed 
Thomas C. Pond in his place." 

Walter Africa has recently been elected 
president of the Technology Club of 
Philadelphia. Let’s hear from you, Walt, 
on what you are doing in Philadelphia. 
— As you probably know, Gabe Hilton 
is manager of the Buffalo office of Brock¬ 
way Motor Company, Inc., 1765 Main 
Street. At the truck show in Newark in 
November, Gabe and Mrs. Hilton met 
Jimmy Franks and Rogers Lord. — 
Laurie Geer is with Celo Company of 
America, Inc., Tampa, Fla., whence he 
writes: "Your letters of February 27 
and April 10 concerning the 1915 class 
reunion have reached their turn to be 
answered. I hope that you will accept my 
apology for the lateness when you under¬ 
stand that we have been in the throes 
of moving our plant, a process which oc¬ 
curred in the peak of our season. So my 
private correspondence and personal 
affairs have been neglected. As a matter 
of fact, I had the impression from your 
letter of February 27 that you were going 
to send me a list of names in several of the 
states in the Southeast, but evidently I 
was mistaken. If it is not too late, will 
you now receive my sincere offer of as¬ 
sistance and send me the list, together 
with whatever directions you have for 


contacting the names? From now on I 
think it should be possible for me to 
devote some time to our 1940 reunion and 
will gladly do so. With kindest regards 
and the promise not to put off answering 
your letters in the future.’’ Thanks, 
Laurie, for your good letter and your 
kind offer to help on the reunion. 

Jim Neal, President of Norton Labora¬ 
tories, Inc., at Lockport, N.Y., in a 
letter about some personal matters, sends 
his regards to all his friends in our Class. 

— Harold Pickering is well started in his 
new work in Ithaca, N.Y., selling and 
servicing heating and air-conditioning 
equipment. I had expected to stop there 
and see him but could not make it, so, 
considerately, he wrote me a reminder 
with a brief description of his new work. 

I know what it means to begin all over 
again, and I wish Pick every encourage¬ 
ment and success. The generous indul¬ 
gence of The Review Editors in giving 
us all this space offsets the lack of column 
for the past few months. But help! 
help! — don't leave me for next month. 

— Azel W. Mack, Stcretary, 40 St. Paul 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 

1916 

I hope that the following newsy letter 
from Arvin Page, located at Winston- 
Salem, N.C., will serve as an inspiration 
and example to the many delinquent 
classmates who owe your Secretary let¬ 
ters. Arvin writes as follows: "New 
Year’s Day, 1938. This being the first 
day of a new year that promises to pro¬ 
vide plenty of spare time for personal 
correspondence, I decided to experiment 
a little and try something that I have 
never done before, that is, write you a 
letter. I may have picked a poor day for 
my maiden voyage on the sea of rhetoric, 
owing to the fog that invariably en¬ 
velops the neighborhood on the day 
following New Year’s Eve, but, having 
the inclination, I felt I had better act 
immediately because tomorrow never 
comes. I am still here at the old stand in 
Winston-Salem, doing what I can to 
make this old world a better place in 
which to live by installing as much air- 
conditioning equipment as we can find 
places to put it. It is rather remarkable 
to note how little cooperation we are 
getting at this time from the consuming 
public in this important movement. As 
this is not a sales letter, I will just men¬ 
tion that we manufacture and install 
equipment for humidifying, heating, 
ventilating, and cooling. So far, we have 
confined our activities to industrial 
plants. 

“Jeff Gfroerer is now located in a 
suburb of Winston-Salem, and we get 
together once in a while to fight the 
War over again. He is the Dodge repre¬ 
sentative in this district, and he is flood¬ 
ing the two Carolinas and Virginia with 
these cars. As a side line Jeff goes in for 
horticulture in a big way. For instance, 
the last time I saw him he was engaged 
in transplanting a whole grove of stolen 
pine trees. To be sure, he was working 
under the personal supervision of his boss 
but he was doing a very creditable job. 


The trees were uniformly spaced, three to 
each flower box. Last summer I took a 
few days off to make a tour through the 
North Carolina Mountains and to shoot 
a few golfs. One of my stops was naturally 
at Linville, as the golf course there is 
justly famed throughout this part of the 
country. While there, I ran into Nelson 
MacRae, who owns and operates this 
summer resort. I did not have time to 
much more than say ’howdy’ because 
Mac was in the midst of promoting a 
horse show that afternoon and had no 
time for idle chatter. Mac has a beautiful 
golf course, and it must recjuire a great 
deal of his attention, as he is one of the 
best golfers in the state. If you or any 
of the 1916 golfers are ever in this section 
between June and October, drop around; 

I will always welcome any such excuse 
to go back up there to try to bag a par. 

I will call no names, but if some of the 
golfers that rambled over the course at 
Saybrook try out this course, they had 
better be well supplied with balls, very 
well supplied. There is a trout brook (a 
trout was caught in it in 1898) that 
crosses the fairway 17 times, and the 
rough consists of almost impenetrable 
forest. The first 18 holes are easy to find 
but the 19th is rather difficult to locate. 

"On another occasion last summer I 
had to make a business trip to Scranton, 
Pa. As I dislike to ride the Pullman, my 
wife and I drove up. We left here after 
breakfast and spent the night in Wilkes- 
Barre. As W-i-l-k-e-s-B-a-r-r-e spells Jap 
Carr to me, I felt I would at least take a 
look at him before leaving, so on the 
next morning, after a very late breakfast 
and reading the paper and doing some 
shopping, I drove up to his office. It was 
then about ten o’clock and I thought 
Jap would have had time to go through 
his morning mail. When I asked the girl 
at the reception desk for Jap, she replied: 
’I am sorry but Mr. Carr is not in now. 
He is usually here by ten-thirty or eleven.’ 
(I later found out that he leaves at two 
or three to play tennis.) I tried to find 
out if he took more than two hours for 
lunch, but this information eluded me. I 
decided to wait a few minutes and, for¬ 
tunately for me, Jap was running a good 
bit ahead of schedule, for he came in 
shortly. 

"Jap is running a biscuit factory, and 
from all indications he is pushing it 
ahead in grand style. He says that he is 
making all kinds of crackers and I have 
no reason to doubt his word, although 
I saw no concrete evidence to prove it. 
I never have been able to acquire the 
ability to slip subtle hints into a conver¬ 
sation. All my hints are so broad they 
are plainly visible to anyone within 
earshot, but try as hard as I could, I 
never did get to see a cracker or biscuit, 
much less taste one. Before I left, Jap 
invited us to have dinner with the family 
the next night. Naturally the invitation 
was accepted and we had a truly delight¬ 
ful time, a fine meal, and then several 
hours of reminiscing on the lawn under 
the stars. Jap made me a map so that we 
could find his house, which is up in the 
hills quite a way from the city. We 
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found the house by a process of elimina¬ 
tion, after roaming all over that part 
of the state, I would flunk him in map 
making. 

"You and probably all of the other 
brethern who were at Say brook in 1936 
can recall all of the gruesome details of 
Judd Vile’s cyst operation. I am very 
glad to be able to report that Judd will 
have another topic of conversation at 
the next gathering of the clan. He had his 
appendix removed last summer. If any 
of the gang are a bit uncertain regarding 
the fine points of an appendectomy, let 
him come to the next reunion, he will 
hear plenty from Judd. Judd is now mana¬ 
ger of P. and F. Corbin, New Britain, 
Conn. ..." 

The following article concerning class¬ 
mate Harold Lamer appeared in the 
Boston Evening Transcript of December 29; 
"Aboard the United States gunboat 
Oahu, now on its way up the Yangtze 
River, to start salvage operations on her 
tragic sister-ship, the gunboat Panay, is 
a former Cambridge resident. Lieutenant 
Commander Harold Lamer. He is at¬ 
tached to the naval construction corps, 
and will superintend the work of at¬ 
tempting to retrieve valuable secret naval 
papers from the Panay safe. The officer 
was graduated from Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology in 1916. He had 
specialized in naval architecture, and 
entered the U. S. Navy during the 
World War. His work has been mostly 
with naval design, particularly the 
design of submarines.” 

Some of the Class will remember Ralph 
E. Forsyth, II, who did not complete 
the four years at the Institute. The Boston 
Evening Transcript on December 27 carried 
a notice of his marriage to Miss Kathryn 
Cameron of Wellesley, Mass. The wed¬ 
ding took place on Christmas Day in the 
Brookline Baptist Church. — Arthur K. 
Stewart, II, who for the past 18 years has 
been with the Lonsdale Company of 
Providence, R.I., latterly as general super¬ 
intendent, has joined the American 
Thread Company as agent of the com¬ 
pany’s Westerly mills at Westerly, R.I. 
— James A. Burbank, Secretary, The 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Steven R. Berke, Associate Secre¬ 
tary, Coleman Brothers Corporation, 245 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 

1917 

At the risk of having the notes for this 
month sound as though they had been 
lifted bodily from the American Paint 
Journal, your Secretaries are delighted to 
report that a recent issue of the above- 
mentioned publication carried an almost 
life-sized cartoon of Stan Dunning riding 
on a Staten Island ferryboat, together 
with a biographical sketch of some 
length which says in part: "Mr. Dunning 
has been very active in paint trade affairs, 
having served as a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the New York Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association from 
1932 until 1935. In 1936, he was elected 
secretary of that organization before 
becoming president for the current year. 
He also served as president of the Mandis 


Society in 1933; chairman of the Water 
Paint Manufacturers’ committee in 1933; 
member of the Paint Industry Recovery 
Board, 1933-1934; and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association 
from 1933 until 1937.” In his spare time 
it appears that Stan is sales manager of 
The Muralo Company, Inc., Staten 
Island, N.Y. 

Also from the American Paint Journal 
we learn that Dean Parker has recently 
been elected president of the Philadelphia 
Paint and Varnish Production Club. He 
is now associated with the Krebs Pig¬ 
ment and Color Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Du Pont Company. For some of 
this information thanks are due Frank 
Maguire, another member of the Class 
active in the paint industry, who writes 
as an official of Beck, Koller and Com¬ 
pany, the world’s largest producer of 
surface-coating synthetics. For further 
information on Stan Dunning, thanks are 
due Dean Parker and for information 
about Dean Parker, our thanks to Stan 
Dunning! What is this game, and how 
about somebody sending us a picture of 
Frank Maguire to complete the pass? 

From Stanford University comes a note 
from Brian Curtis, indicating that he is 
a research biologist for the California 
Division of Fish and Game. Appleton is 
about to publish a book of his, entitled, 
"The Life Story of the Fish,” which pre¬ 
sents, in simplified form, "the most 
interesting features of the biology of 
fish for the edification of the angler and 
lay reader.” In box-score fashion he con¬ 
tinues: "Wife, one. Children, none. Re¬ 
grets, none." — Stanley K. Cooper is in 
charge of the specification department of 
Johns-Manville, a job which apparently 
keeps him moving about the country to 
some extent, if the difficulty of catching 
up with him at the New York office has 
anything to do with it. — Irving Crosby 
was reported as having been in Denver 
late in November on his way to Conchas 
Dam in New Mexico for a meeting of the 
consulting board. While the report is 
lacking in detail, it indicates that Alvah 
Moody was at least seen by Irving, sup¬ 
posedly in Denver. No further informa¬ 
tion has been forthcoming. 

Notes have come in for Ray Stevens, 
in connection with the Alumni Fund 
Campaign, from Penn Brooks and Claude 
Roberts. Penn reports from Chicago that 
he has just discovered that Bill Cargill is 
president of Ray-O-Vac Company in 
Madison, Wis. Claude writes at some¬ 
what greater length from San Marino, 
Calif., where he is now living, after being 
transferred by the Petroleum Rectifying 
Company from its affiliate in St. Louis. 
He reports in no uncertain terms that 
nothing short of war or revolution will 
get him east of the Rockies again except 
on visits. A third child, Thomas Stovall, 
joined the Roberts ranks in June, thus 
scoring one for Missouri, one for Cali¬ 
fornia, and one for Texas. With Mrs. 
Roberts from the District of Columbia 
and Claude from Alabama, the family, 
as Claude suggests, begins to take on an 
all-America flavor. But there are a few 


states left! — Raymond Stevens, Secre¬ 
tary, 30 Charles River Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. Philip E. Hulburd, Assistant 
Secretary, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exe¬ 
ter, N.H. 

1918 

Like a youngster who takes a mean 
advantage of the amount of food in your 
mouth, these notes will take a mean ad¬ 
vantage of your last-minute income tax 
frenzie (yes, there’s a connection between 
the amount of food and the tax) to pre¬ 
sent figures that are to the point but 
downright inaccurate by the time you 
read them. Postcarded from sections 
south, west, and north, the vote on re¬ 
union plans, as of the date of writing, is 
three to two for a mixed reunion; tliree 
to one for "we’ll be there." This includes 
Michigan, Ohio, Maryland, and points 
south. An early Ji^ne date is exactly tied 
with a late June date — the Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary betting parsi¬ 
moniously on the outcome. Heads nod in 
enthusiastic confirmation of Rhode Island 
or Connecticut as the locality, with one 
windy shout for Chicago as first choice. 

Ten years ago we devoted the ardor of 
our preparation toediting that little book, 
"published this once anyhow!" called, 
"The Eighteenth Amendment.” So 
whether there would be an eruption of 
reticence over its reappearance at our 
20 th reunion was a matter of some per¬ 
sonal moment. Returns from the nearer 
precincts are six to one in favor. If elected, 
we promise . . . ! 

Somebody in Worcester returned his 
card unsigned. Mike Flett did the same 
thing, but Jim Farley marked the card, 
Hamburg, N.Y., and the class detective, 
knowing no one else stemmed from Ham¬ 
burg, compared handwritings, and so on, 
thus effecting an identification that will 
withstand legal examination. In making 
your own plans, here are a few surmises 
that will leave you with sweet composure 
of spirit. New England in June is some¬ 
times very, very wet. Bring your rubbers. 
It is sometimes very, very hot. Get the 
moth balls out of the old white flannels. 
The weather bureau records show it can 
be mighty cold. Don’t put the winter 
coat away yet. If this seems like being 
wrenched by harsh circumstances, it also 
means that if we have a mixed reunion, 
maybe those multitudinous things women 
cram into suitcases for a foot-loose week¬ 
end make sense after all. So don’t fret 
and fidget. Put your belongings into a 
bandanna handkerchief at the end of a 
stick, and come on. — F. Alexander 
Maooun, Secretary, Room 5-117, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. Gretchen A. Palmer, 
Assistant Secretary, The Thomas School, 
The Wilson Road, Rowayton, Conn. 

1921 

With spring in the offing, why wait for 
that seasonal housecleaning to unearth 
your subscription card for the Alumni 
Fund Drive? Dig it out now and send it 
to Cambridge. 

A recent director)' of the Alumni As¬ 
sociation lists George W. Spaulding as 
secretary-treasurer of the M.l.T. As- 
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sociation of Baltimore, so, on a recent 
trip to Maryland’s Monumental City, 
we visited the offices of the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power Company in the Lexing¬ 
ton Building to corner Whit, whom we 
hadn’t seen since graduation. Except 
for acquiring some added weight along 
with most of us, the passing of time has 
changed him little. The ever present 
smile and the good old sense of humor 
are still in evidence, whatever one might 
be led to expect of an assistant general 
superintendent of a utility! 

On leaving the Institute, Whit first 
spent some time with the Plymouth 
Electric Light Company as a result of 
his thesis work. Then, in company with 
Cory Kohl, he was with Century Electric 
Company in St. Louis. Fourteen years 
ago he came East with the Pennsylvania 
Water and Power organization and, out¬ 
side of some time spent at their Holt- 
wood, Pa., development, he has since 
made his headquarters in Baltimore. He 
married a St. Louis girl, and they have 
two daughters — Elizabeth, who is 10 
years old, and Miriam, aged two. — 
Anyone stopping in Baltimore is sure 
to meet one or more of the 1921 con¬ 
tingent lunching at the Engineers Club. 
Beside Whit there are Adolph Denbin, 
who is with the Baltimore Transit; Curt 
Gardner with the Liberty Mutual Insur¬ 
ance Company; Harry Ramsay with 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company; 
Mel Rose with the phone company; 
Charlie Thornton with the Maryland 
Public Service Commission. 

Whit had plenty of 1921 news and, 
were it not for the excellent entertain¬ 
ment he and his Johns-Hopkins cohort — 
Brother Rusk — provided, we might 
have gathered more data. Scattered notes 
include reports that A1 Calvert, Phil 
Nelles, and Charlie Williams are with 
New England Power Company, Phil in 
the industrial gas division and Charlie 
as assistant to the President. Harold 
Blomquist is an engineer with the United 
Electric Railways in Providence, R.L; 
Tom Dutton with a government agency 
in Washington, D.C. Tom Card was re¬ 
ported to be located on Long Island near 
New York City. Many thanks, Whitl 

Among the welcome Christmas notes: 
Stuie Nixon’s from a new address, 114 
West Muskegon Avenue, Muskegon, 
Mich.; Connie Nelson Lees’s from 62 
Wildwood Street, Winchester, Mass., 
which elicits congratulations on the 
inclusion of the name of Malcolm, Jr., 
besides that of little (?) Bruce; Harold 
Stose’s from a new address, 3421 Douglas 
Road, Toledo, Ohio — but we won’t 
mention that he’s with Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company until he makes good the 
promise to explain how the Portsmouth, 
Ohio, floods moved him over! — Other 
recent changes of address include: Walter 
W. Anderson, IV, 2 Rogers Avenue, 
Lynbrook, N.Y.; Arthur N. Brambach, 
XV, 36 Bennett Avenue, Binghamton, 
N.Y.; Willard A. Brolin, Jr., II, 315 
North Rockford Avenue, Rockford, Ill.; 
Harry Cole, I, 5336 Enright Street, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Frederic B. Dadmun, XV, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 111 West 


Washington Street, Chicago, Ill.; Geof¬ 
frey J. Greenfield, X, Westoe Lodge, 
Mitchell Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tvne 2, 
England; Mark V. Hamburger, X, 4707 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C.; 
Dugald C. Jackson, Jr., VI-A, 427 North 
Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park, Ill.; 
Nellie Jefferson, IV, 3717 Crestline 
Road, Fort Worth, Texas; Jackson W. 
Kendall, XV, 1295 Elizabeth Street, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Winthrop E. Luke, IV, 
19 WarnerStreet, West Somerville, Mass.; 
Joseph Wenick, X, 113 Hedden ’Terrace, 
North Arlington, N.J.; Dr. Merrill A. 
Youtz, V, R.F.D. No. 9, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In writing to any of the above, please 
tell ’em you saw it in The Review (advt.) 
and gently remind them to send a note 
to their Secretaries now! — Raymond A. 
St. Laurent, Secretary, Rogers Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Manchester, 
Conn. Carole A. Clarke, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 10 University Avenue, Chatham, 
N.J. 

1923 

Clyde P. Matteson, XVI, reports that 
he has been residing at 1300 Grand Ave¬ 
nue, Laramie, Wyo., since the fall of 
1935, when he was retired from the 
United States Marine Corps, in which he 
held the rank of captain, as a result of 
wounds received in action. — And under 
a relatively new address, 430 Edgewood 
Road, San Mateo, Calif., I have the fol¬ 
lowing: “At a meeting of the senior 
partners of Harmon, Harmon and Har¬ 
mon, Christopher Morrin Harmon was 
appointed junior partner, effective No¬ 
vember 7, 1937." All of which adds up 
to congratulations being in order to 
Frosty Harmon, X. 

There will probably be a reunion in 
June, and you had better be thinking 
about it. 'Your ideas will not only be 
welcomed, but they will fill what is, as 
these notes are written, an appalling 
void. — Horatio L. Bond, Secretary, 
18 Jefferson Road, South Braintree, 
Mass. James A. Pennypacker, Assistant 
Secretary, 96 Monroe Road, Quincy, 
Mass. 

1924 

The Secretary regrets to record the 
death of Jack Duffy in New York on 
January 19, the result of complications 
following a mastoid operation, according 
to a note received from G. F. DiSomma. 
— Pleasanter vital statistics of the Class 
include a report from Bill Coleman, via 
Paul Cardinal (north Jersey class corre¬ 
spondent, located at 14 Albion Street, 
Passaic), that the two Coleman girls 
now have a young brother, born in Sep¬ 
tember. All of which means that Bill will 
have to work a bit harder for Congoleum- 
Nairn in Kearny. — Via Bill Correale, 
we have received an unusual announce¬ 
ment from Gordon and Clara Harvey, 
Inc., proclaiming a stock dividend on 
December 17, to be known as Roberta, 
sister to Patricia Marie. 

Another note from Bill Correale con¬ 
tained the following clipping from Engi¬ 
neering News-Record: “Samuel Schulitz, 


assistant professor of mechanics and 
hydraulics at the Colorado School of 
Mines, has been appointed engineer to a 
special advisory committee on federal 
soil conservation research. Professor 
Shulitz has done hydraulic research for 
the Bureau of Reclamation in Denver 
and for the U. S. Engineer Corps at the 
Vicksburg Hydraulic Laboratory.” — 
Francis A. Barrett, General Secretary, 50 
Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 

192.5 

The class letter of last October has 
brought a response from a little over 
three per cent of the 1925 men. What is 
the matter with the other 97 per cent? 
Are they too busy to take five minutes 
and tell us what they are doing? Another 
matter requires the attention of the men 
of 1925, also. Do you realize that we are 
trailing about 50 other Classes in the 
Alumni Fund Drive? To date, only about 
seven and one-half per cent of the Class 
have contributed. 

Some news items have reached me 
during the past month: Professor Locke 
’96 informs me that J. G. Creveling, XII, 
is back home in Nashville, Tenn. He 
changed his position in Bolivia last 
spring, but at the altitude where he was 
located his family had a bad spell of 
paratyphoid in May, and even though 
they went down to the coast for over a 
month, they did not recover entirely and 
suffered a recurrence of the malady when 
they returned to the high altitude. Crev¬ 
eling finally decided that it would be 
unwise for him to continue, and they 
journeyed slowly across the continent 
and up the east coast, taking almost 
two months, arriving home the latter 
part of October. In passing through Ha¬ 
vana, he talked over the telephone with 
A1 Sherman, III, and shortly after his 
arrival home his brother Don, ’24, made 
a visit from his work in Mexico. This 
was the first time the two brothers had 
been together in nine years. 

The New York Titnes on December 19 
carried the announcement of the engage¬ 
ment of Miss Helena Apthorp Thompson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. 
Thompson of Concord, Mass., to Louis 
Long, Jr., X-A. Long is at present study¬ 
ing for his doctorate in the chemistry 
department at Harvard. — A news item 
in the Boston Globe announced the 
marriage of George Baer Connard, XIII, 
and Miss Clarabell Quick, eldest daughter 
of Captain and Mrs. Richard Quick of 
Bath, Maine. The wedding took place 
at noon on January 1 in Grace Episcopal 
Church. A reception at the Hotel Sedg¬ 
wick immediately followed the cere¬ 
mony. After a wedding trip to the 
Mediterranean, Mr. and Mrs. Connard 
will make their home at 21 Andrews 
Road, Bath. Following employment in 
the shipyards in Glasgow and at Werks- 
poor, Amsterdam, Connard became as¬ 
sociated with the Bath Iron Works 
Corporation in 1929 and is now assistant 
to the president. 

I. M. Symonds, III, writes me from 
Avalos, Zacatecas, Mexico, where he is 
still operating the flotation plant for the 
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Compania Minera de Penoles. After 
nearly three years on the job he decided 
to take a vacation and spent the month 
of November in Arkansas. During that 
time he just took life easy, thoroughly 
enjoyed himself, and put on some weight. 
On the return trip to Mexico his wife and 
younger boy were taken sick near the 
border and he had to stop for a week until 
everything was cleared up. During the 
past year, Sy has just about rebuilt his 
mill and is doing a good job recovering 
gold, silver, lead, and zinc, from a variety 
of ores which are usually rather difficult 
to concentrate. 

I have been informed that Charles R. 
Wexler, VI, is no longer located in 
Chicago but is now at Owensboro, Ky. — 
Philip G. Evans, XI-B, has moved from 
Syracuse, N.Y., to Bridgeport, Conn. — 
John E. Ostrander, Jr., II, has been trans¬ 
ferred from Washington, D.C., and is 
with the Battle Force, U.S.S. Saratoga, 
San Pedro, Calif. Also, he should now be 
addressed as commander. — F. Leroy 
Foster, General Secretary, Room 6-202, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. Hollis F. 
Ware, Assistant Secretary, 17 Green Road, 
Medford, Mass. 

1926 

Willard F. McCornack is saved! He 
recently took the necessary vows to be a 
member of the Class of ’26, after having 
been, for a number of years, officially 
and unhappily identified with one of the 
more disreputable adjacent Classes. Mac 
at present is studying for a doctor's de¬ 
gree at Harvard and has finally reached 
the stage where he is quite willing to 
admit it. 

Herb Kaufmann was really touched by 
some of the recent secretarial japes and 
showed it by writing a letter. ‘I have 
worked," says he, "for the Mutual 
Chemical Company of America since 
leaving the Institute and am now in 
charge of the Jersey City plant of the 
company. The main products of the 
company are chrome chemicals — chiefly 
bichromate of soda. At Jersey City oxalic 
acid is also manufactured. My work has 
been most interesting and varied. I have 
been unfortunate in not coming in contact 
with other '26 men frequently. Bill 
Latham, as you no doubt know, is Com¬ 
missioner Moses' righthand man. Don 
King was with Union Carbide in New 
York, the last time I saw him. Wick 
Eddy is with Texas Gulf Sulphur Com¬ 
pany — I had a line from him last week 
in which he said he had been in Pitts¬ 
burgh recently and saw Mark Greer. You 
didn’t ask for any personal history, but 
I have been married for nine years and 
have a daughter, aged seven, and a son, 
four and one half. I hope the Alumni 
Fund Campaign is picking up — the poor 
showing for New York prompted me to 
increase my donation." There, Gentle¬ 
men, is spirit, as well as information. 

The Secretary has been informed some¬ 
what vicariously that L. E. Jenkins 
is helping build submarines for the Navy 
in New London, Conn., and that Smith 
D. Turner, Jr. — sometimes known as 
Sparkie — is with the Humble Oil and 


Refining Company in Goose Creek, 
Texas. He has a child, eight years old. 
Sometime we should like to hear from 
Turner about what kind of metropolis 
Goose Creek is; the name stimulates our 
imagination. — We further hear in¬ 
directly that Dick Cory has a men’s 
clothing business in Oakland, Calif. — 
Another address that is worth noting is 
that of Dave Harrison: He lives on Clocks 
Boulevard in Amityville, Long Island, 
N.Y., a place, we take it, both timely 
and friendly. — Ken Lord has finally 
pulled up stakes in Birmingham, Ala., 
and moved his entire show, business and 
all, to Greenville, S.C., where no doubt, 
in behalf of the Reliance Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, he will quickly 
become an accomplished sandlapper. 

Next month we hope to give you some 
semifinal figures on the Class’s participa¬ 
tion in the Alumni Fund Campaign. In 
the meantime, those of you who have not 
contributed can help by sending in your 
subscriptions. —J. Rhyne Killian, Jr., 
General Secretary, Room 11-203, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

1928 

From the New York Evening Post is a 
featured front-page article, headed, ’ 'So¬ 
cial Registerite Wins $500 in Post’s New 
Contest Series.” With this article were 
two pictures of Harold C. Mathews, with 
captions indicating that he is an M.I.T. 
graduate, director of the hydraulic-jack 
firm of Richard Dudgeon, Inc., and the 
statement: "I spent six full hours on the 
puzzle that brought me the money. I 
looked up a lot of the chemistry and 
engineering terms in the process." Nice 
going, Harold, and we’d say that was 
quite a return for six hours’ effort. — 
Arnold A. Archibald, whose marriage to 
Miss Clara West Butler at a candlelight 
ceremony on Christmas Eve was men¬ 
tioned in February, is now living at 1257 
Dennison Avenue, East End, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Arnold is employed by the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Company. 

Your Secretary has been making a 
point of talking to alumni of other 
colleges, including men from Dartmouth 
and Princeton, about the matter of calls 
for funds. What amazes me is the fact 
that a lot of colleges and alumni organ¬ 
izations go after funds regularly, and a 
very large proportion of the men shell 
out — and I don’t mean postage stamps. 
At Technology such drives for funds are 
very rare and then only for unusually 
worth-while projects, such as the pro¬ 
posed new gymnasium, which is so 
sorely needed. The point is that there are 
too many fellows in our Class who are 
letting someone else do it or who at least 
have put the thing off for a better day. 
It strikes me that when a drive like this 
does come along we ought to have 
enough loyalty to the Class and Tech¬ 
nology to give and give until it hurts a 
little bit. What says '28? We’ve been 
challenged on this drive by the Class of 
1926 and they’re giving us the heat! 

Next month we’ll have some hot news 
about that most famous of all reunions— 
our 10th — coming up on June 3, 4, and 


5. Our perennial rival, the Class of 1926, 
has set the alumni reunion record to date 
with a turnout of 108 men at their 10th 
reunion, two years ago. We want that 
record ourselves; we’ve got the men and 
the enthusiasm to do it. So hold the week¬ 
end of June 3, 4, and 5 open for your 
Class — your 10th reunion. Let’s make 
it over twice as good as the 5th reunion, 
although a lot of us thought that was 
tops! Right now let us say that if you 
haven’t enough college try and class spirit 
to be willing to hock your watch or your 
best Sunday pants so you can get to your 
10 th reunion through fire or high water, 
then we say you’re a brown-bagger and 
a penny-squeezing, mercenary materialist 
with no more gregarious instinct than a 
boll weevil. 

It looks now as though your reunion 
committee would be able to schedule a 
swell spot halfway between Boston and 
New York City, on Long Island Sound. 
This will give the New York, New Jer¬ 
sey, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Western 
and Southern delegations a better break, 
and we’re hoping for big things. So begin 
now, while there’s time, to sneak a 
buckerola or two out of each week’s 
envelope before you turn it over to the 
wife. Otherwise, if you wait, the money 
will go for junior’s new shoes, sure as 
shootin’, and you’ll be left at home 
gnashing your teeth and biting your 
nails, with nothing but some fast-dim¬ 
ming undergraduate memories to haunt 
you.— Don’t forget—June 3, 4, and 
5. Let’s go. — George 1. Chatfield, 
General Secretary, 5 Alben Street, Win¬ 
chester, Mass. 

1929 

Another month has gone by (I could 
almost say another year) with no letters 
from any of you to tell us what is new.— 
A recent summary of contributions to the 
Alumni Fund showed that out of 801 
Alumni of the Class of 1929, only 7.68 
per cent contributed, and that the sub¬ 
scriptions of those 62 men averaged 
$30.89 each. Not a very proud record. 
However, I’m sure we will do better 
before very long, for a few subscriptions 
that have been reported since that sum¬ 
mary was made were quite generous and 
should help our average. But unless more 
of us get back of this worth-while cam¬ 
paign, our per capita subscription of 
$2.39 up to January 7 is not going to be 
much increased. Let us look at the 
demands which face other college Alumni 
from time to time and welcome this op¬ 
portunity of taking part in the creation of 
proper facilities for a recreational and 
athletic program that will benefit the 
student body to such a degree that the 
Institute can rank as ideal among the 
colleges of the country. Already, our 
system of supporting athletics for the 
benefit of the student, and not the student 
for the benefit of our athletics, is receiv¬ 
ing recognition as an ideal to which 
colleges which have tired of commer¬ 
cialized athletics are turning. Do not 
forget that any amount you may subscribe 
will be appreciated, not only by the stu¬ 
dents who benefit but by the Class. 
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Word comes to us that Bill Slagle, XV, 
is engaged to Miss Ellen Agnes Mekkel- 
sen of Arlington, Mass. The announce¬ 
ment was made in the Boston papers of 
December 24. Congratulations from the 
Class, Bill. Let us know when the wed¬ 
ding will take place. The 1935 edition of 
the Register of Former Students lists Bill 
as assistant to the President of Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company in Cambridge, 
Mass. — George Meyers, VI-A, recently 
obtained a patent on a method of man¬ 
ufacturing electrical cut-outs. The patent 
was assigned to the General Electric 
Company, for whom George works. Con¬ 
gratulations, George. We hope that a 
raise in salary goes with the patent, or 
maybe we should not suggest such things. 

This year the Christmas card of Jo 
Llanso, II, came from Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, where he has been located for 
the last year or so. Adam Strieker, IX-B, 
sent his card from New York City, where 
he is probably still on the staff of the 
President of General Motors. Ralph At¬ 
kinson, IX-A, sent a card from Los 
Angeles, where he is one of Eastman 
Kodak's staff servicing the motion pic¬ 
ture industry — if I have it correctly. — 
Joel Whitney, II, sent his card from his 
old address in Nashville, Tenn., and 
announced his promotion to head of his 
department in me company for whom he 
has been engineering General Electric 
air-conditioning installations these past 
few years. — Earl W. Glen, General 
Secretary, Box 178, Fairlawn, Ohio. 

1931 

You know, there's something very 
strange about letter writing. The average 
members of the Alumni — and I have 
reason to believe that members of our 
Class are no better than average, at least 
as far as letter writing goes — will cheer¬ 
fully sit down and send along their hard- 
earned bucks for the new recreational 
buildings, but to send a few notes con¬ 
cerning their past, ah, that is asking too 
much. This situation is all the more 
paradoxical when we consider that there 
IS undoubtedly much more past than 
there are bucks. Such a pile of rot to start 
the notes, say you? Well, you know what 
to do about it. I'm in the same class as 
you on writing, and the less I write in 
these columns, the better for me and the 
better for you. But why appeal to reason 
on such a subject? Obviously we can't 
arrive at any conclusion, especially when 
we consider rhat berter minds than ours 
have wrangled over this thing to no 
avail. 

Ed Heffernan sends word that he is 
now located in Rutland, Vt., having 
been transferred to that district by the 
Carborundum Company last August. 
Prior to that he was covering the ter¬ 
ritory around Boston. Ed is still unmar¬ 
ried and has no prospects of changing 
that state of being. — The New York 
City Journal of Commerce provides us with 
the news that Lee Kolker is the head of 
the Elko Chemical Company. The firm 
was recently organized and has its plant 
in Newark, N.J. Kolker became affiliated 
with the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 


in 1931, and remained on the sales and 
technical staff until 1936, when he was 
made New England district manager. He 
recently resigned from the organization 
to aid in the formation of the Elko 
Company. 

The newspapers tell us of the engage¬ 
ment of Miss Dorothy M. Kuhn to 
Gordon D. Shellard in Ridgewood, N.J. 
Gordon is with the actuarial division of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany. In Reading, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. 
James R. Mercer have announced the 
engagement of their daughter. Miss 
Phoebe F. Mercer, to Gordon L. Col- 
quhoun of Andover. Colquhoun is associ¬ 
ated with the Andover National Bank. — 
From New London we hear that Miss 
Matilda Anne Belcher of that city re¬ 
cently became the bride of Morris R. 
Swicegood, who is an architect in New 
York City. — Don't forget to include 
that pledge card with the newsy letter 
that you're going to write. — Benjamin 
W. Steverman, General Secretary, 11 Glen- 
land Road, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

1933 

The holiday spirit got the best of yours 
truly last month and by the time he 
submitted the notes for the February 
issue, it had already gone to press. 

However, as there is no new news to 
my knowledge, this is what he had to 
say then; Early in December we had the 
annual dinner of the Technology Club 
of New York, which was a well-attended 
and interesting meeting. The Class of '33 
was quite well represented, there being 
about 12 or 15 of us present. Although 
we swapped lots of stories during the 
course of the evening, yours truly became 
so interested that ne forgot to take a 
pencil and paper and jot down most of the 
information. However, some of the peo¬ 
ple we did hear about were Sam Lambert, 
who is with the Shell Oil Company out 
in Oklahoma and is doing very nicely; 
Bruno Sbrega, who is teaching mathe¬ 
matics at the Holyoke Technical High 
School; Sysko, who is with Du Pont at 
Wilmington. It seems that radio tube 
engineering is the most popular profes¬ 
sion among our members in New York; 
yours truly was surrounded by Marshall 
Wilder, Joe X^^etherell, and Bill Gray, 
not to mention the rest of the gang that 
are in thij business. 

I received a letter from John Longley 
several months ago and, in part, he re¬ 
lates: "Was transferred to Albany last 
April, doing engineering work. I work 
under the engineer of equipment, Mr. 
Wilbur, and was pleasantly surprised to 
find that his son was a friend at Tech, 
Warren Wilbur '34, VI. Warren was 
married a month or so ago, his bride 
being a native of Baltimore. Before I 
came up here I spent a year and a half in 
the switch room of the Elmira step-by- 
step dial office — work which was pleas¬ 
ant and which I enjoyed muchly. And 
Albany and the work here are both very 
enjoyable, but as you, too, have probably 
found out, though we all sort of guessed 
it long ago, we really only start to learn 
things when we get out of college! Was 


in Rochester for a week-end a few weeks 
ago and dropped around ro try and find 
some of the gang I knew to be there — 
Bob Cull, A.B. Fox, and Waite, and Lou 
Flanders — but was only able to find 
Dick Waite at home. He is married and 
has a bouncing baby." 

And here's a portion of a letter from 
Emerson Norris, who, as we recently 
reported, has gone with Revere Copper 
and Brass at New Bedford, Mass.: "My 
job requires a knowledge of innumerable 
subjects; it is necessary for me to study 
most of the time I am home. Also, I am 
away quite a bit — dropped in ar the 
Institute where I spent a great deal of 
time in the Metallurgy Department. Saw 
Morris Cohen, who is now doing fine 
work, they tell me, at his teaching job. 
He has been married nearly a year. I 
have been with Revere Copper ana Brass, 
Inc., since August 15 and am in the tech¬ 
nical advisory deparrment. There are two 
of us at this plant. Our function is to act 
between the research department and the 
sales organization. To read recent Revere 
advertising, you will find that we are 
'trained engineers who can be assigned to 
study your most baffling problems.' What 
we do is to visit our customers and pro¬ 
spective customers and lend our expert' 
advice and experience in order to aid 
them in selecting the best alloy for their 
purpose, aid them in manufacturing and 
fabrication problems, and try to keep a 
jump ahead of our competitors. 'The 
territory we cover is New England. Dis¬ 
tances, of course, are rather short, so it 
is easy to get around. It is an extremely 
interesting job because there is always a 
new problem to work on. However, such 
a job requires a great amount of study in 
order to be able to talk intelligently to 
all our customers. At Thanksgiving time 
I made a few business calls while up in 
Portland. 1 stopped in at Central Maine 
Power to see Skipper Mertens. We had 
a great time talking over the good old 
days. He has a good job as distribution 
engineer. Apparently he takes care of all 
the engineering on substation and switch¬ 
board installations. He seems to be pretty 
well rooted in Maine soil after having 
been transplanted from Missouri." 

Here's part of a letter from Nat Good¬ 
man that came in at the last minute and 
I thought might be of interest: "Per¬ 
sonally, I report a continued livelihood 
in the shirt business and am engaged in 
an industrial engineering capacity for 
S. Liebovitz and Sons, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa., one of the larger manufacturers of 
men's dress shirts. My duties have mostly 
been around the installation of progres¬ 
sive assembly lines in the sewing depart¬ 
ments, and, I must add, the potentialities, 
as well as the problems, are great. News 
of the lads is scarce — Pearson writes 
occasionally from the Toronto office of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, and Bob Ripin 
entertains with stories of English labor 
and German dares with two dictionaries. 
He is in England on business for Louis 
Marx, the toy manufacturer." 

Well that's the story for this time. 
Don't forget you have a date for the first 
week-end in June — Georob Hennino, 
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Jr., General Secretary, Belmont Smelting 
and Refining Works, 330 Belmont Ave¬ 
nue, Brooklyn, N.Y. Robert M. Kim¬ 
ball, Assistant Secretary, Room 3-108, 
M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 

1934 

When you are constantly traveling 
around the country, it is remarkable how 
many of your friends and acquaintances 
you encounter in out-of-the-way places. 
Possibly you trip over one, sprawled in 
the middle of a ski trail, or perhaps walk 
into a mill on business and find that the 
man assigned to show you around is one 
of your old pals, or again you settle your¬ 
self in a transport plane and discover a 
classmate in the adjacent seat. I was on 
the train coming back from Buffalo, the 
day before Christmas, and lurched into 
Dick Cavanagh having his breakfast in 
the dining car. I have seen very little of 
Dick since we were lab partners in fresh¬ 
man chemistry and brought the term to 
a glorious ending by compiling heaps of 
evil smelling chemicals and burning them 
on the top of the laboratory bench. Dick 
is now what might be termed ' 'a man of 
steel.” He is working for the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, where he is 
holding down the job of superintendent 
of the metallurgical division in one of the 
mills just outside Pittsburgh. From what 
he tells me of his job, both in the mill 
and outside, it sounds extremely inter¬ 
esting and has a good deal of the touch 
of adventure connected with it. 

From Dick I hear that Ned Lucas is 
now working for Carnegie-Illinois in the 
advertising department. He was formerly 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os¬ 
borne, advertising, in New York. Ned 
recently became the proud papa of a 
baby daughter. Congratulations, Ned. 
Since I have mentioned Batten, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborne (if you can repeat 
that three times without slipping, you 
are not tight), I might say that that is the 
firm for which John Navas is now work¬ 
ing. I ran into John and also Wilbur 
Foote at Bousquet’s ski grounds at 
Pittsfield, Mass. Foote is living in Pitts¬ 
field and working in the plastics division 
of the General Electric Company. Navas 
was up with a party from New York and 
was warming up at Bousquet's prepara¬ 
tory to running the difficult Thunderbolt 
Trail on Mount Greylock. Incidentally, 
to those of you who are skiing enthusi¬ 
asts and are within driving distance of 
Pittsfield, I recommend Bousquet’s. It is 
an exceptionally fine combination devel¬ 
opment with seven trails of varying 
degrees of difficulty, 2CX} acres of open 
slopes (one of which is illuminated at 
night), and three ski tows. You have a 
chance to break your neck in various and 
sundry ways. But take a tip: Do not go up 
there on a Sunday when a snow train is 
being run from New York. Then the 

lace resembles a cross between an Alas- 

an gold rush and the charge of the Light 
Brigade. Determined addicts sail between 
your legs or swoop down upon you with 
upraised poles with the apparent intent 
of impaling you on the end of them. No, 
stay away when the snow train is in. 


There is such a thing as relying too much 
on Providence. 

Another person I met unexpectedly is 
Paul Bencks. I found him in a restaurant 
in Holyoke with a timetable in one hand 
and a sandwich in the other, munching 
as fast as possible and casting furtive 
glances at the clock. We did not have 
much time for a tSte-i-tfite, but I learned 
that Paul is selling commercial paper for 
Weil McKey Pearson and Company of 
Boston, and that his address is 185 
Sigourney Street, Hartford, Conn. But 
most important of all, Paul was married 
to Miss Virginia Larkum of West Hart¬ 
ford on January 22. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Cas¬ 
sius C. Belden are in keeping at this time 
upon the arrival of an eight and a half 
pound baby boy, Cassius Allen Belden, 
who arrived on December 5. — I received 
a note from Page Golsan, Jr., who informs 
me that Charley Clueck is with Ebasco 
out on the Pacific Coast and is doing the 
Lord only knows what. It sounds very 
mysterious, so we hope, Charley, that 
you will enlighten us. Bud Golsan is 
working for the New York State Electric 
and Gas Corporation at Plattsburg, N.Y., 
but he does not say what he is doing 
either. However, there is a picture of a 
little man at the bottom of the letter 
composed of lightning flashes, with an 
electric light bulb for a nose, entitled, 
"Your Electrical Servant.” Is that your 
picture. Bud? 

John C. Turnbull of Middletown, 
Conn., has just left for Houston, Texas, 
where he will be connected with the 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Company. 
After John finished at Tech, he continued 
his studies at Brown, where he received 
his Ph.D. — Society gossip has it that 
Mr. and Mrs. William Gilbert Ball, II, 
of New Rochelle, N.Y., recently enter¬ 
tained at dinner for Arthur Clarence Es- 
slinger of Teaneck, N.J. Artie is still 
working for McCann-Erickson, Inc., ad- 
venising, in New York City, and at 

resent is sinking his talons in the Talon 

lide Fastener account — zipper to you. 
Bill Ball says he is being kept very busy 
showing the film, "The Long Road,” 
depicting the benefits of Ethyl gasoline, 
to Kiwanis, Rotary, church, and school 
clubs. — New Year's Eve, we were hav¬ 
ing a party at my house, and Frank Bax¬ 
ter dropped in to help sing "Auld Lang 
Syne.” Both Frank and Carl Wilson are 
still working with the American Optical 
Company at Southbridge, Mass. They 
are the sole survivors of a group of our 
classmates who went to work for that 
company after graduation. 

Not long ago I had dinner with Jim 
Burnham and his charming wife in 
Schenectady, N.Y. The last time 1 had 
seen Jim, about two years ago, he was 
working in the research department of 
General Electric and spending his spare 
time building a lightweight kayak out of 
many layers of shellacked paper. Now he 
is working in the turbine design depart¬ 
ment and is spending his leisure moments 
designing a miniature racing motorboat, 
which he is planning to build, engine and 
all. The engine, complete, is about the 
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size of a small hen's egg, and Jim is going 
to do most of the work on it in his ma¬ 
chine shop in the basement. Well, it’s 
nice work if you can do it, but, person¬ 
ally, I prefer a hobby that does not put 
such a strain on the eyes. — Sammy 
Goldstein has taken the final step. On 
December 19 he was married to Miss 
Bernice B. Feinstein of Dorchester. Sam 
is in charge of the air-conditioning di¬ 
vision of the Boston Appliance Corpora¬ 
tion. — There has been a remarkable 
dearth of news from you men in the last 
month, and if I do not receive letters from 
you, how am I going to keep you in 
touch with the activities of the Class? 
Please be nice, sweet, considerate fellows 
— grrr—and break down and writeafew 
lines. ■— John G. Callan, Jr., General 
Secretary, 24 Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. Robert C. Becker, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, South American Development Com¬ 
pany, Apartado 655, Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
S.A. 

1935 

Are you one of the guilty ones who 
have not yet sent in a contribution to the 
Alumni Fund? If so, better get it off your 
chest pronto. The Class is still a long 
way from its objective, so do your bit 
now. Those of you who have already 
contributed can give great assistance by 
getting after the recalcitrant members. 
Let’s show the rest that the Class of 1935 
is tops in loyalty to Tech. 

There is the usual crop of marriages 
and engagements this time; Otto Thelen 
and Elizabeth Manson have announced 
their engagement. Otto is working for the 
Buffalo Niagara Electric Corporation. — 
Buckley Crist and Carolyn Beardsley were 
married on December 22. Buck has been 
working for the Calco Chemical Com¬ 
pany in Bound Brook, N.J., since gradu¬ 
ation. Guess Buck took Tubby Rogers’ 
advice: The fair lady is the daughter of 
the technical adviser at Calco. — August 
Zinsser, Jr., and Carol Smith said, "Ido,” 
on December 27 in Cambridge. August 
received his M.S. with us in 1935. He is 
now working for the Sikorsky Aircraft 
Corporation in Connecticut. — Rumor 
has it that Tony Dauphine is engaged. 

On December 23 a daughter was added 
to the family of Pat Koenig. Pat’s em¬ 
ployer (?) is Koenig Oil Investment 
Company in Dallas, Texas. — Charlie 
Kuebler has added a potential Alumnus 
to his family; the eventful day was July 
25. Charlie has been working on a na¬ 
tional park development near Summit 
Hill, Pa. His work consists of surveying, 
as chief of party, and the drawing up of 
plans for the development. — Max Nohl 
certainly did make the papers with his 
record-breaking descent into Lake Mich¬ 
igan. The news clippings have been 
pouring in ever since. The latest came 
from Professor Hudson'07. He also in¬ 
closed a note stating that, as he under¬ 
stands it. Max’s trials in Lake Michigan 
are preparatory to an attempt to retrieve 
treasures from the S.S. Lusitania. 

Only letter of the month is from Hank 
Ogorzaly. Hank killed two birds with 
one stone;,He wrote a letter and sent in 
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his Alumni Fund pledge at the same time. 
Some more of you might try that idea. 
As you know, Hank spent a year in the 
Chemical Engineering Practice School as 
a student and another year as assistant 
director. Last October he went down to 
Baton Rouge, La., to work for the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey in 
their development division. He has been 
working most of the time on hydrogena¬ 
tion, puts in some time on patents, and 
occasionally gets into other lines. Hank 
was in Baytown, Texas, some time ago 
and ran into Sunny Sundstrom at the 
Humble Oil Company — says that he is 
“big and smiling as ever and seems quite 
pleased with his work in the technical 
service division of the Humble plant.” 

Visitor of the month to my humble 
domicile was Charlie Smith. He has been 
back at school for a short time, having 
completed another term at the Buffalo 
Chemical Engineering Practice School as 
assistant director. He mentioned that 
Les Brooks is now studying at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, and that Dave Buck- 
waiter is somewhere in New Mexico 
now— jobunknown. —That's the story 
for this time. Better drop me a line soon 
and help improve the future class notes. 
— Robert J. Granbero, General Secretary, 
McCulloch B-I 3 , Soldiers Field, Boston, 
Mass. Richard Lawrence, Assistant 
Secretary, 111 Waban Hill Road North, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

1936 

In only three months now, the Great 
Court at Technology will be decorated 
with the banners of the various Classes, 
and the Alumni will be enjoying their 
day. The date to be remembered is 
Monday, June 6 — Alumni Day. Really, 
we hope to have a good representation 
from the Class of '36 at the event. The 
schedule includes a formal farewell to the 
Rogers Building, a symposium dealing 
with the impact of modern science and 
engineering on modern arts, buffet lunch¬ 
eon in one of the courts, dedication of the 
new Architecture Building, dinner at the 
Statler Hotel with “an entertainer of 
international reputation,” and numerous 
“informal reunions." Hope to see you 
all there! 

Course I. Most important event of recent 
months was the marriage of Frank Les- 
sard to Miss Virginia Luther of Brockton 
on December 31. The bride was known 
well by Frank's friends at school, and 
they all wish the couple the best of every¬ 
thing. — The next marriage for members 
of this group will probably be that of 
Stan Levitt to Miss Hilda Janet Simmons 
of Greenville, Miss., which is slated for 
next June. Stan was with Waddell and 
Hardesty until the middle of December 
and is now working for Ash, Howard, 
Needles, and Tammen, also in New York 
City. While at Waddell and Hardesty he 
assisted in the design of the Trylon for 
the 1939 New York World's Fair and the 
Flushing River Bridge. Richard Lee '26, 
regularly enmloyed in Robinson and 
Steinman's office, was there part time on 
the down stretch of the latter job. Ash, 
Howard, and so on, are finishing up a 


bascule in New Haven and are just start¬ 
ing a lift span over the Passaic River in 
New Jersey. Stan reports that he met 
Lester Cohen, Vlll, and that he was in 
New York attempting to market a Rube 
Goldberg cost analyzer for the corrugated 
industry. 

Another long letter came from Bernie 
Gordon, who turned up down in Vicks¬ 
burg, Miss. Here's how he explains it: 
I've been in Vicksburg since the first of 
December. . . . At present I'm working 
in the soils lab of the United States 
Waterways Experiment Station which is 
located a few miles out of town. The lab 
in Concord, N.H., where I had been 
previously employed, had been estab¬ 
lished only for the purpose of the flood 
control surveys of the Merrimac River, 
and (with) . . . the cessation of the 
flood-control work, the lab was shut 
down. The opportunity to come down 
here arose, and the transfer was eagerly 
accepted. ... In the 17 months that I 
worked in the Boston district, I had con¬ 
tact with every phase of the flood-control 
work from surveys to final design. . . . 
Our work (at the Waterways Station) is 
concerned with the lower Mississippi, 
from Memphis down, but difficult prob¬ 
lems arising in any of the engineers’ 
districts in the country are sent down for 
solution. My work is much the same as 
it was in Concord, although as yet I’ve 
been occupied mostly with testing meth¬ 
ods. ... I ran into Bill Healey in 
Concord just before I left. He had just 
started work for the Public Health De¬ 
partment of New Hampshire as sanirary 
inspector. Bill had been acting as educa¬ 
tional advisor to a C.C.C. company in 
Vermont. Mel First, VII, is in Detroit 
still, working in the Public Health De¬ 
partment. Stan Robbins, VII, is a student 
at Tufts Medical School. Julie Rifkin, 
XV, is managing his father’s chain of 
theaters. Larry Ranters, XV, is working 
at Filene's in Boston, and, when last we 
met, we were celebrating his promotion.” 
Bernie also wrote that Dobber Dobroch- 
owski is now employed by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. Bernie and Dan Burns 
had a two-man reunion in New Orleans 
about the middle of January. Dan is 
traveling for the Liberty Mutual Insur¬ 
ance Company and says: “I have covered 
the country pretty well from Minnesota 
to Texas and from Kansas to the Ap¬ 
palachians — in fact, I have even been 
down to Mexico.” He suggests that we 
reach him through the address, 31 Reser¬ 
voir Avenue, Revere, Mass. 

Jim Carr is still down in Washington, 
D.C., designing things out of wood. He 
offers: “Bill Shea was down here in the 
fall. . . . He was still with Professor 
Spofford’93. . . • Norm Carlson, IX-B, 
was married last fall to Miss Beatrice 
Fenn of Naugatuck, Conn. Joel Bulkley, 
XV, his wife, and son, Ed, are doing very 
nicely out on Long Island. Buch works 
with the General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation and spends most of his time 
adjusting damages on unpaid-for cars 
which have been involved in accidents. 
He was recently laid up with a recurrence 
of an old lacrosse injury. Carl Peterson, 


XV, is still with the York Ice at York, 
Pa. . . . I understand Poker is hot in the 
fifth at Santa Anita tomorrow. . . .” 
Same old Jim! 

Ariel Thomas is in his second year at 
the University of Illinois as an assistant 
in sanitary engineering. He started a 
thesis in November and expects to com¬ 
plete it by June 1. Last June he had the 
good fortune to operate a sewage treat¬ 
ment plant while the board made up 
their mind whom they wanted as per¬ 
manent operator, which gave him valu¬ 
able experience. Ariel offers the news that 
Ted Rimbach’34 was married over the 
Christmas holidays and is now back in 
Illinois with the Mrs. — Elliott Robin¬ 
son is still kept busy with teaching and 
tutoring and seems to like it even more 
than ever. He has recently seen Bill 
Prudente, who is apparently still unem¬ 
ployed, and Charlie Betts. I assume 
Charlie is still with Johns-Manville. 

Course III. We are very sorry to hear 
that Ford Boulware was involved in an 
accident at the Bingham Mine. Charlie 
Locke'96 gives the details: “1 have re¬ 
ceived direct word from Ford Boulware 
in regard to his accident. He was riding 
in the bucket which was descending the 
shaft in the mine at Bingham, Utah. The 
cable snagged in the crosshead and of 
course slacked, only to become loose 
again and slip through the crosshead, 
permitting the bucket and Boulware to 
iall quite unhindered to the bottom of the 
shaft. At the time he wrote, at the end 
of November, he was still in the Bingham 
hospital but hoped to be out in January 
and be able to do some office work until 
he was sufficiently recuperated to go 
underground again. He reported that 
Charlie Price and John Hayes had both 
passed through Salt Lake shortly before 
he wrote, and also that Mike Kuryla 
had arrived in Bingham from Mexico in 
October and was working underground 
at the United States Mine as a timber 
helper, with the expectation that he 
would stay at least a year to get experi¬ 
ence before returning to Mexico. At last 
accounts. Price was in the mine of the 
Climax Molybdenum Company at Cli¬ 
max, Colo., and Hayes was in Long 
Beach, Calif., looking for a job.” 

Course V. Bob Sherman continues to 
hold down the fort at the Graduate 
House and in the Chemistry Department. 
For the class notes he offers: “During the 
week-end of December 11, Fred Carten 
was in New York to attend the Chemical 
Exposition. While there he spent consid¬ 
erable time with Willie Anslow, Don 
Thompson, and Harry Donaldson. Louis 
Stahl, who also was there, bummed 
around with them some, 1 guess. Freddie 
came back with the information that 
Louis is still traveling around for bis 
father’s business, and that Don has re¬ 
ceived a promotion; he is with the 
United States Rubber Company. Willie 
took the boys through the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research and rather 
opened their eyes. Freddie also called up 
Alice Hunter Kimball but did not see her, 
since they were both pretty busy. Alice 
was up here in Boston, however, ju.st 
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before Christmas, and dropped in to pass 
a few minutes with me. She is still at the 
Country Day School for girls and is at 
present teaching chemistry. She claims 
that it is keeping her very busy, too. We 
are glad to hear that her Tech training is 
proving directly useful, anyhow. From 
Professor Milas I learned the other day 
that Ben Dayton is now working for a 
doctor’s degree at the University of 
Rochester. I was pleased to hear that he 
was about, since he has been out of sight, 
so to speak, for quite a while now. Activ¬ 
ities around here are, naturally, much the 
same as ever. Mitch Sieminski, who is 
still with the Textile Course, recently 
won first prize for some photography 
in the Boston Sunday Advertiser. He also 
had pictures of himself in the paper. 

“Barney Vonnegut is now working in 
the Chemical Foundation here, under 
Professor Williams’02, on stainless steel, 
but is continuing work on a thesis for 
his graduate degree. Charlie Saffer has 
become recently quite a social entertainer: 
He has had several of the boys down to 
his house for meals, and, I am told, is a 
royal entertainer. Freddie, Willie An- 
slow, Harry Donaldson, and naturally, 
Joe Ackerman, took dinner there over the 
Christmas week-end. Charlie is surely 
accomplishing a lot in short time; he 
hopes to receive his Ph.D. sometime this 
year. Bob Price, who is at the University 
of Vermont as exchange for Professor 
Braun (your General Secretary is sorry 
the name was not correct when printed 
before) here at Tech, was around here 
during the (Christmas) vacation. He 
seems to like Vermont and the school, 
though he finds teaching all his courses 
plenty to occupy his attention. Freddie 
Carten has passed — to the amazement 
of staff and students alike, and most 
especially of Professor Huntress — an 
almost errorless term of lecture assisting. 
When last interviewed, Mr. Carten stated 
that he owed his success to the fact that 
he never assumed anything. I said, ’Al¬ 
most’: Just today he managed to break a 
bottle containing some solvent, used for 
display purposes; and this, just after the 
interview. He did manage not to drop a 
bottle of mustard gas, so congratulations 
are still in order. . . . Brent Lowe rode 
down on the train not long ago with Sam 
Loring. ... It was the first time any 
of us have seen Sam for a long time. Brent 
was in New York, not far back, and saw 
Clax Monro who seems to be quite 
absorbed with his work (with the J. 
Walter Thomson Company, advertising). 
Stan Smith dropped in on me before 
Christmas. He is now with Heyer Prod¬ 
ucts Company and living at the Y in 
Passaic, N.J. ... I have managed to do 
a bit of magic this fall. I gave a show for 
the commuters, one for the local chapter 
of the DeMolays, and . . . one at the 
Graduate House Christmas party. . . . 
Unfortunately, my work in that direction 
has yet to teach me how to obtain a 
doctor’s degree without study, so I must 
close now.” 

Course Xlll. The following has come 
from the typewriter of our loyal cor¬ 
respondent, Art Wells: "Ed Brewster 


sends word from Baltimore, where he 
and Jim Henderson are employed by the 
Maryland Dry Dock Company. Recently, 
Ed’s worries have been in connection 
with the reconditioning of Bull Line’s 
Barbara. Last spring Ed bought a 22- 
meter sloop, a little on the heavy-weather 
side. He says that he and Jim had a grand 
summer of racing, but that they could 
have used a little more wind than they 
generally raise in those parts. Ed is living 
at 21 East Eager Street, Baltimore. I 
stopped in for a while at the Motorboat 
Show the other night and found two of 
our Class there, representing their respec¬ 
tive companies. Bob Johnson was doing 
his part for International Nickel Com¬ 
pany. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are living 
in New York City at 740 Riverside Drive. 
Not far from Bob’s booth was that of 
Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc., exhibiting Good¬ 
rich Cutless bearings, and there I found 
Art Mayo, who had come East with Mr. 
Moffitt for the show. I found Art very 
enthusiastic about his work, the product, 
and the prospects. After talking with him 
for a while, I tried to steer Art around to 
give me a sample of his sales talk, but he 
put me in my place properly by stating 
nonchalantly that the product didn’t 
need to be sold. One of Art Mayo’s 
visitors at the show was Milt Brooks, 
who is now with the American Locomo¬ 
tive Company at 30 Church Street, New 
York City, in their Diesel engine divi¬ 
sion. ’ ’ —- Art is certainly covering Course 
XIII thoroughly, I can add only that 
Alexander C. Veasey, XIII-A, a lieuten¬ 
ant, is now stationed aboard the U.S.S. 
Indianapolis at San Pedro, Calif. 

Course XVI. Some news about the 
aeronautical boys comes from Bus Schlie- 
mann: “Koegler took some time off over 
the holidays (Christmas) and I had the 
opportunity of seeing him. While he has 
not become as enthusiastic as a native- 
born son of the great state of California, 
it doesn’t sound too bad from his descrip¬ 
tion. (Dick is with Consolidated Aircraft 
in San Diego.) He spent a lot of time at 
home trying to see all the fellows who 
live near by, and no doubt many of the 
boys saw him while he was East. From 
him also comes word of Runkle, whom I 
have not been able to contact. Runk is 
now with Curtiss in St. Louis, which 
explains why I got no reply from letters 
addressed to him at Sikorsky in Bridge¬ 
port. With him are Chapper and Dashef- 
sky. . . . Also during the holidays I 
saw Marc Warmuth, who is still with 
Fleetwings, and apparently pretty well 
satisfied there. I received a letter from 
John Myers, who, taking the five-year 
Course, has been looking for a location 
since last June, but unfortunately has not 
been able to find anything. He didn’t say 
whether he was trying to break into 
aviation or business. I recently had word 
from Ernest Linke, whom some of you 
may remember from our first year and a 
half but who had to leave us then. After 
becoming enthusiastic about architecture 
for a while, he seems to have settled into 
electrical engineering, studying at New¬ 
ark Tech and working at Westinghouse 
in Bloomfield, N.J. . . . Saw Schlies- 


tett up at school recently. He has been 
working for Doc Draper’26 lately.’’ In 
addition to the news given by Bus, we 
find that George Trimble is with Glenn 
L. Martin in Baltimore, Bill Boland is at 
the United States Weather Bureau’s 
Candler Field station in Atlanta, and 
Francis Black, as lieutenant, has been 
assigned to the U.S.S. Chicago at Long 
Beach, Calif. 

At the December 9 Technology Club 
of New York dinner at the Hotel Astor, 
the following members of our Class were 
present: George Robinson, who is work¬ 
ing for Hart Products and living at 74 
Grove Avenue, Woodbridge, N.J.; Dick 
DeWolfe of M. W. Kellogg Company and 
Ed Everett; Sidney Levine, who is in 
New York, still looking for something; 
Winthrop Scott, also unemployed; Bill 
Orrison, with Gibbs and Hill, engineers; 
Jack Austin, who has entered the fold of 
the Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora¬ 
tion; Dave Werblin, now with Johns- 
Manville Corporation; Art Jaeger of 
R.C.A. Radiotron; and Dick Denton 
from G.P.I. — General Printing Ink. 

Bob Erwin, XV, is studying at Harvard 
and living at the Soldiers Field Dormi¬ 
tories. General Electric in Schenectady 
has claimed Bob Caldwell, VI-A, and 
Paul Lebenbaum, VI. The engagement 
of Aaron Loomis, XV, to Miss Natalie 
High of Brookline, a senior at Smith, 
has been announced. Jim Ullman, X, is 
engaged to Miss Sylvia L. Liebman, a 
senior at the Wheelock School. Harold 
Carmichael, VI, who is now studying at 
Northeastern University, is engaged to 
Miss Elizabeth Favour, a graduate of 
Mount Holyoke College. Dick Patterson, 
VI, is engaged to Miss Marjorie Josephine 
Smith of West Somerville. The engage¬ 
ment has been announced of Malcolm 
Seymour to Miss Mary de Forest Wilson 
of Cohasset. Miss Wilson is a graduate 
of the Winsor School, attended Bryn 
Mawr, and is a member of the Boston 
Vincent Club and the Junior League. 
Fred MacDonald, IV, was married last 
November to Miss Catherine M. O’Brien. 
In conclusion, Wallace Woods, X, who 
is studying for his Ph.D. at the Institute 
was married, December 27, to Miss Lydia 

V. Hinckley. The bride is a graduate of 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
-— Anton E. Hittl, General Secretary, 100 
Highland Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Allen 

W. Horton, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Room 
3-210, M.!."!., Cambridge, Mass. 

1937 

The notes this time are short because 
of influenza, which struck me down in 
the middle of December and has had 
me completely subdued since. Last 
month’s notes got out by virtue of my 
pulling myself out of bed. Not so this 
time, but I will tell you that I had letters 
from Irv Tourtellot, A1 Woll, Archie 
Ahmadjian, and Norm Birch — all of 
which I’ll tell of next time. This will give 
you an opportunity to get your letters 
mailed before we again go to press. — 
Winthrop A. Johns, General Secretary, 
114 Beechwood Avenue, Bound Brook, 
N.J. 






TEST-TUBE BABIES 


F rom the test tubes of industry have come 
many of the jobs that keep America busy. 
Fifteen million American men and women are 
at work today in jobs that did not exist in 1900. 
These jobs do exist today because, through re¬ 
search, industry has been able to develop hun¬ 
dreds of new products. And it has been able to 
make them so inexpensive that millions of 
people have been able to buy them. 

These jobs are “test-tube babies,” created in 
the modern research laboratories of industry. As 
a result, millions of people are employed today 
in welding, in making and selling radios, elec¬ 
tric refrigerators, lamp bulbs, automobiles, and 


hundreds of other manufactured products in¬ 
vented within the memory of many now living. 

General Electric engineers and research scien¬ 
tists have contributed greatly to this progress. 
From the G-E Research Laboratory, in Sche¬ 
nectady, has come the modern electric lamp, 
which uses less electricity and gives more light, 
thereby saving the public $5,0CX),000 a night. 
From it have come the modern x-ray tube which 
is helping the physician save lives, and conquer 
disease and suffering; the high-vacuum tube 
which makes radiobroadcasting possible; and 
many other developments which have created 
new jobs. 


G-E research and etigineering hare saved the public Jrom ten to one hundred dollars 
jor every dollar they have earned Jor Getieral Electric 
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Studying Speed 
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for complete details of this 
and other stroboscopic 
instruments, designeni by 
•Messrs. Edperton, Germe- 
shauseii and Grier of 
IM.I.T. and manufactiire<l 
and sold by General Radio 
Company. 


T HIS high-speed grinder is turning at 10,400 rpm yet with the 
STROBOTAC it appears to be absolutely motionless. Its speed can 
be checked with the STROBOTAC to an accuracy of less than 2 per 
cent between 600 and 72,000 rpm. More important, the grinder can be 
made to appear to rotate very slowly (less than a single rpm) so that the 
cutting angle, grinding edge and the surface of the helical gear can be 
observed while the grinder is operating at normal speed. 

The STROBOTAC throws a beam of stroboscopic light, the flashing 
rate of which can be svnehronized with any periodic rotating or recipro¬ 
cating machine or part to 'stop’ its motion. When adjusted slightly off 
synchronism slow-speed observation of high speed machinery is possible. 

The applications of the STROBOTAC in industry are limitless. It 
has proven an extremely valuable tool in the hands of research, design, 
maintenance and sales men. If von have any problem involving the 
study of motion, the STROBOTAC can help you. 


TYPE tatl-A STROMtOVAC ready for immedUae operation S9S.OO 



GEXER-4L RADIO COMPANY, Cambridge. Mass 





